Come May and June 


In these days many an eye that has 
had years of training in the reading 
of music scores is giving good ac- 
count of its accuracy at a gun sight. 
Ears that were once concerned with 
intonation and tone quality are now 
busy interpreting the tell-tale sounds 
of secret aerial and underwater in- 
struments of detection. Fingers that 
learned sensitivity of touch on fine 
music instruments are proving that 
they have the easy “squeeze” that is 
needed for good trigger fingers. Musi- 
cians can fight and they’re doing it. 

If anyone doesn’t believe that a 
musician can drop his horn and start 
a first-class job of fighting quicker 
than you can say “presto” we invite 
him to come along and read the story 
of the battling Lucky Chase band 
of the Coast Guard transport vessel 
Samuel Chase, a story to which we 
intend to give the title ““They Double 


in Arms.” 
y 


Canada is our next-door neighbor. 
We're friends, we’re allies, we like 
each other, and all that sort of thing. 
But what do we in the United States 
know about the musical life that 
goes on north of our upper bound- 
ary? And who can tell us better than 
REGINALD STEWART? Mr. Stewart is 
quite at home on both sides of the 
border—a border that is, praise be, 
a line on our maps rather than a 
Siegfried line. He will tell us the 
story of Canadian music in the 
period between World Wars I and II. 


¥Y 


Even if some of your friends did 
lose interest in the kind of piano 
lessons to which they were once sub- 
jected we'll bet that most of them 
often look longingly at a keyboard 
and wish that they could play. 

Things aren’t what they used to 
be around the piano. Today, more 
than ever before, pupils look upon 
the piano as a friendly instrument. 
We're going to have some interesting 
articles concerning the piano, its lit- 
erature, and its pedagogy. 
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St be Sits ara 


HE human voice is the most 

universal of music instruments, 
yet there is probably more discus- 
sion, disagreement, and loose talk 
concerning its training than about 
the teaching of any other instrument. 
The voice is essentially a personal 
instrument, much more so than a 
violin, a piano, or an oboe, and peo- 
ple are not built to specifications as 
are pianos, so perhaps it is natural 
that problems concerning the voice 
are approached from a more per- 
sonal angle. 

We don’t know how you feel about 
it, but we have always felt that the 
field of voice teaching is a somewhat 
zany, unreal world. Invariably the 
voice teacher catches the other fel- 
low’s pupil just in time to save it 
from utter ruin. The new pupil’s 
voice is never “placed” right. My, 
my, what a waste of time up until 
now! Now the thing that this voice 
needs is a little trick which is all my 
own. Just watch what happens when 
I get my abacadabra under way. 
Stand this way . . . no, stand this 
way. Breathe this way .. . no, 
breathe this way. Imagine the focal 
point of your voice being here .. . 
no, here! The chest moves... no it 
doesn’t! He’s my pupil . . . no, he’s 
mine! Chin up! . chin down! 
You’re a coloratura . . . no, you're 
a contralto! The more we hear the 
less we know. 

In welcome contrast to this kind 
of talk we have found the American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing to 
be an organization which gives us a 
lot of faith in the profession of voice 
teaching. It makes sense, and a lot 
of it. The ideals, principles, treat- 
ises, and statements of the Academy 
are those of the united organization 
rather than of individual members. 
To us it brings order out of chaos in 
no uncertain manner. 

It isn’t that the only good singing 
teachers belong to the Academy. 
(The Academy itself is quick to 
make that point.) But its member- 
ship of competent, established teach- 
ers serves well as a stabilizing influ- 
ence for the entire field. 

In the preparation of this issue, 
which is devoted almost entirely to 
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articles and statements having to do 
with the singing voice, we have had 
the highly valuable cooperation of 
the Academy and its members. The 
unsigned articles are statements 
which have been agreed upon by the 
entire membership of the Academy 
after prolonged study and discus- 
sion. They are the official pro- 
nouncements of the Academy. 

The signed articles have been writ- 
ten by members of the Academy or 
by individuals outside its member- 
ship at its invitation. They repre- 
sent the personal viewpoints of the 
writers. 

Included in the present member- 
ship of the American Academy of 
Teachers of Singing are: 


Paul Althouse 
Marshall Bartholomew 
Walter L. Bogert 
George Oscar Bowen 
William S. Brady 
Leon Carson 
George Fergusson 
J. Bertram Fox 
Carl Gutekunst 
Frederick H. Haywood 
Allen Hinckley 
R. Norman Jolliffe 
Wilfried Klamroth 
Clifford Lott 
Harold C. Luckstone 
Walter Mattern 
Lino Mattioli 
Homer G. Mowe 
Graham Reed 
E. Llewellyn Roberts 
Edgar Schofield 
Ernest L. Schofield 
Alfred Spouse 
Edwin Orlando Swain 
Bernard U.. Taylor 
Frederic ‘Warren 
Myron C. Whitney 
John C. Wilcox 
Justin Williams 
Edward Johnson* 
John Charles Thomas* 
Lawrence Tibbett* 
William Matheus Sullivan* 
(* Honorary Associate) 


We like what FRANcIs RocErs has 
to say about the constantly recurring 
cycle of great singers of “yesterday.” 
It reminds us of the staid, fortyish 
people of today who were the prob- 
lem jazz children of two decades ago. 
They were out to take the world to 


hell in short order. Now they're 
worried about their own children 
and predicting awful ends for them. 
It seems that singing, like people, 
has always been on its way to lower 
and lower levels! 

Anyone who sits down for a talk 
with GEORGE FERGUSSON soon realizes 
that the teaching of voice techniques 
is only a part of the singing teacher’s 
job. George Fergusson himself is 
the finest sort of living example that 
the teacher must do more than im- 
part singing skill and knowledge if 
he is to attain a maximum develop- 
ment of his pupils. Those two over- 
worked words “character” and “per- 
sonality” are meaningful when ap- 
plied to men like George Fergusson 
and their teaching. 
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resenting 


THE GREGORY STONE 
CHORAL SERIES 


The strength and beauty of a great people is here expressed in brilliant settings. Folk, traditional and 
modern-day Russian music is represented, with English texts by Milton Pascal and John Alan Houghton. 





SERIES ONE 


SSA _ A Cappella 


Wald? “OR Zale, See. oe eee tee scans Bh 
Russian Folk Song 

W3125 PHAVE 1GTS OF GOLDI...... 0.06.6 as 
Russian Folk Song 


SSA_ with Piano Accompaniment 


WITT DONT GOGH ic ees cence. iS 
Ukrainian Folk Song 


SATB with Piano Accompaniment 


W120 TH BIG Tesco kok cece cece cee 15 
Russian Folk Song 

oe VAI ed LCi 1S 
Vladimir Zakharoft 

W3140 GLORY... An ancient Patriotic Russian Song 


in a setting by Nicholas Rimsky-Korsakoff for 
Chorus with Orchestral Accompaniment or with 
a Two Piano Accompaniment 

Choral Parts Only .15 Two Piano Score. 2.00 
Full Score...... 3.00 Comp. Orch. Parts 6.00 


TTBB_ with Piano Accompaniment 


Wold) THE BIRCH TREE... os acess ceaeeca ewes 16 
Russian Folk Song 
po eR Dc || Ce ee 4S 


Vladimir Zakharoff 


W3123 


W3128 


W3136 


W3118 


W3138 
W3119 
W3112 
W3114 


W3115 


W3124 
W3135 


W3116 


SATB A Cappella 
OH ZGHEE, ZGHEE! 
Russian Folk Song 


Pes OC. | hh er oe re 18 
(with Sop. Alto and Tenor Solos) 


Russian Folk Song 

SONG OF THE MEADOW LAND......... 16 
L. Knipper 

IN DEFENSE OF OUR LAND............. AS 


Daniel and Dimitri Pokrass 
(A Modern Russian Song) 


PIN Ces oo iio oie oie Bae eines 16 
Russian Folk Song 

EKH LAPTI (with Soprano Solo).......... 16 
Russian Folk Song 

DONT GO GRITZIU). ... oo. ccc cece ces 16 
Ukrainian Folk Song 

THE COSSACK’S FAREWELL............. 18 
Ukrainian Folk Song 

ROUMANIAN DANCE SONG............. 16 


Roumanian Folk Song 


TTBB_ A Cappella 


OW ZGHEG, CGE! 6.0665 ccc cccccsesvs 16 
Russian Folk Song 

SONG OF THE MEADOW LAND......... 18 
L. Knipper 

THE COSSACK’S FAREWELL!............ 18 


Ukrainian Folk Song 


SERIES TWO 


SSA_ Three Part 


W3149 GALLOP FASTER MY HORSES........... 16 
Bakeleinikoff-Stone 

BPP ESL, (eo) OE | as 
Pokrass-Stone 

W170 THE MBIEADOW o.oo. access ccesccuse 18 
Traditional-Stone 

W180 NIGHTMARES ...cicci cc ccc c ec weccaces As 


Cartoung-Stone 


W3131 WHY ARE YOU BLINKING YOUR EYES?.. .15 
Shiskin-Stone 
SATB Four Part Mixed 

W3i6] A COSBBACE SONG. ..5...cccc cs cecue's 42 
Dzerzhinsky-Stone 

W3145 GALLOP FASTER, MY HORSES.......... 16 
Bakeleinikoft-Stone 

MV SER SS TE 55s 5c i daccdelewesatioee eden 1S 


Pokrass-Stone 


M. WITMARK & SONS e RCA BUILDING e RADIO CITY ¢ NEW YORK 


W3157 


W3158 


W3160 


W3153 


W3156 


W3130 


W3162 


THE MARKET PLACE AT KIEV........... 18 
(A Cappella) Traditional-Stone 

THE MEADOW (Polianka)............... .20 
(A Cappella) Traditional-Stone 

SORTED ACS 5 18 
Nikolaievsky-Stone 

A RUSSIAN GYPSY SONG....... 2.00.66 16 


Pokrass-Stone 

UKRAINIAN WEDDING SONG 
(With Baritone Solo) 

(A Cappella) 

Traditional-Stone 


WHY ARE YOU BLINKING YOUR EYES?.. .15 
Shishkin-Stone 


| 
TTBB Four Part Male 
Pi COSINE ONG o5kia cen checsaades 12 
Dzerzhinsky-Stone | 
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Yesterday—the "Golden 
Age’ of Song 


By FRANCIS ROGERS 





Mr. Rogers, one of the eminent voice teachers of our time, 
gives us assurance for the future through a brief survey of 


past criticism and experience—while at the same time issuing 


a warning or two. 





T HAS often been remarked that 
Punch, the century-old English 

humorous weekly, is not so funny as 
it used to be, and never was. Simi- 
larly, many musical authorities in 
times past, as well as now, have de- 
plored the indubitable degeneration 
in the art of bel canto. Pietro Tosi, 
a famous teacher, in 1723 published 
in London a treatise in Italian which, 
translated twenty years later, was 
called “Observations on the Florid 
Song, or Sentiments on the Ancient 
and Modern Singers.” In this he was 
all for the “ancients” and recom- 
mended that the decadent ‘“mod- 
erns” mend their ways by study of 
earlier standards. And yet, when Tosi 
wrote, London was ringing with the 
praise of a group of really great 
singers. 

In 1777 Giambattista Mancini, a 
teacher of good renown in Vienna, 
bemoaned the bad singing of his own 
day and extolled the glorious art of 
Tosi’s. And seventy-five years or so 
later Francesco Lamperti, in Milan, 
the teacher of Marcella Sembrich and 
many other celebrated singers, wrote, 
“It isa sad but undeniable truth that 
the art of singing is in a terrible state 
of decadence.” And Lamperti was 
surrounded by singers whom the rec- 
ords rank very high. 
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And even so it goes in our own 
day. The graybeards whose memories 
reach back to 
that they hear nowadays no singers 
worthy of the same 
breath with Lilli Lehmann and the 
de Reszkes; the middle-aged recall 
the triumphs of Schumann-Heink, 
Caruso, and Chaliapin, with whom, 
according to them, the great operatic 
line came definitely to an end. In 
1970 the youngsters of today will 
doubtless be lauding the singers of 
1944 and bewailing the depths to 
which the art will have sunk. 

But if the art of bel canto has al- 
ways been deteriorating, perhaps 
ever since the time of Orpheus, ought 
it not to be completely dead by now? 
And yet, come to think it over, we 
hear some mighty good singing even 
in these degenerate times. “The days 
of our youth are the days of our 
glory” and also of our liveliest en- 
thusiasms. The mature man never 
sees a girl so bewitchingly pretty as 
one with whom he trod a measure 
when he was one-and-twenty. Simi- 
larly, are not young music-lovers 
likely to cherish throughout life the 
standards formed by their first en- 
thusiasms? Perhaps this thought is 
debatable, but, speaking for myself, 
I have never heard singers so moving, 


the nineties declare 


mention in 
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so enjoyable, so admirable as those 
that I heard when I was in my twen- 
ties. All the same, I am certain that 
the future of the art is secure and 
that there will be as great artists in 
the future as ever there were in the 
past, even though they may sing dif- 
ferent music and assume different 
roles. 

Solo singing appears not to have 
come into vogue in the art world un- 
til the time of the birth of modern 
opera, about 1600, and there is little 
known concerning individual singers 
for a century after that. Beginning 
with the eighteenth century, how- 
ever, we have considerable informa- 
tion about the popular singers of the 
day, especially in London. The group 
surrounding Handel (the group I 
have mentioned above) was composed 
of singers who would have illumin- 
ated any epoch. Cuzzoni, a soprano, 
was credited by one enthusiastic 
critic with having “a nest of night- 
ingales in her belly.” Farinelli, a 
castrato, sang so beautifully that 
later the King of Spain gave him a 
high official post in his court. Faus- 
tina, Caffarelli, and Senssino were 
hardly less celebrated. 

The artistic standards of the latter 
part of the eighteenth century were, 

(Continued on page 44) 





The Academy Believes.. 





These statements are from the official publications of the 
American Academy of Teachers of Singing. They represent 
the opinions of its combined membership—opinions arrived 
at after much careful discussion and consideration. 





SOME PRINCIPLES IN THE CARE 
AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE HUMAN VOICE 


MONG teachers in charge of the 
training of the child and ado- 
lescent voice there is at present seri- 
ous disagreement concerning the na- 
ture of the physical structure of the 
voice mechanism, its use, and its 
treatment during these periods. 
The American Academy of Teach- 
ers of Singing presents the following 
beliefs regarding this important sub- 
ject, which beliefs, in our consulta- 
tion with various authorities, have 
received definite substantiation. 


We believe that: 


1. The functioning of the voice of 
the child, of the adolescent, and of 
the adult is governed by identical 
physical laws. The principles gov- 
erning use of the voice are the same 
in all three stages. From childhood 
to maturity there is a development 
of body structure, but no change in 
position or muscular action. 

2. These principles demand a bal- 
ance in the posture of the body, in 
the position of the vocal organs, and 
in their muscular activity, and a co- 
ordination of the whole. The ideal 
procedure is to teach the child cor- 
rect habits in these matters during 
the early years. The habits of the 
early formative period then will carry 
through the various changes as the 
individual and the voice grow and 
mature. In any physical activity— 
golf, swimming, etc.—correct form ac- 
quired in childhood is retained as the 
child matures. 

3. The principles of balance in 
the posture of the body, of the posi- 
tion of the vocal organs, and of their 
muscular activity should be taken up 
in that order, as the first steps in 
formative training at any stage of the 


individual’s development, whether 
child, adolescent, or adult. Such in- 
struction might well be incorporated 
in the child’s physical education. 

4. Notwithstanding the _ signifi- 
cance and benefits of mass singing 
and the need for it, the primary 
stress in the early years in vocal mat- 
ters should be on the correct use of 
the voice. This will not necessarily 
be brought about by mass singing. In 
fact, all too often the contrary is 
true—the stress on effects from the 
group, with little regard to the use 
of the voice, generally proves antag- 
onistic to the vocal welfare of the 
singer. 

We submit that only through suffi- 
cient attention to the correct use of 
the voice may the joy of singing, the 
chief aim of mass singing, be fully 
realized. It is axiomatic to say that 
a certain degree of skill in any phys- 
ical endeavor is necessary for any 
considerable degree of pleasure. 

The practice of inducing young 
people to sing in a way commonly 
and inaccurately described as “soft” 
(but which should be termed de- 
vitalized) will result in the presence 
rather than in the absence of strain, 
and therefore children and adoles- 
cents should be taught the vitaliza- 
tion and coordination of the body 
in singing. 

The director of a choral group 
should know the technic of voice. No 
dean of music or school principal 
would think of placing a choral con- 
ductor in charge of the training of an 
orchestra or band, but it is a common 
practice to place choruses under the 
direction of band leaders, orchestra 
conductors, organists, and pianists 
who have no technical knowledge of 
the voice. 
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ADVICE 
TO 
STUDENTS 











Members of the American Aca- 
demy of Teachers of Singing are fre- 
quently asked questions concerning 
the possibilities of a career in opera 
or concert, the conditions of study, 
the amount of preparation needed, 
the cost in time and money. In or- 
der to provide carefully thought-out 
replies the Academy has prepared an 
“Avoid” list and a “Remember” list. 

No one should undertake a pro- 
fessional career in singing unless the 
call to do so is imperative and ir- 
resistible. Many students come to 
metropolitan centers without such 
a call and unprepared in one way or 
another, or in all ways, to meet the 
requirements and difficulties of the 
road to a singing career. Much waste 
of time, money, and health would 
be avoided if aspiranis and their 
parents or backers would realize that 
the road to success is long and ardu- 
ous and achieved by only those who 
have exceptional gifts and staying 
power. 

The whole future of a singer may 
be ruined by incorrect teaching in 
the beginning. Therefore, choose 
your teacher with as much care as 
you would your doctor. 


Avoid: 


Teachers who make extravagant 
promises and who beguile by flattery. 

Teachers who advertise as “the 
greatest living authority.” 

Teachers who claim the discovery 
of new and wonderful methods. 

Teachers who promise results in a 
short or specified time. Voice is a 
physical development in which mus- 
cles are trained to coordinate. This 
takes time and it varies with each in- 
dividual. 

Teachers who claim to teach the 
method of some well-known artist 
with whom they have studied a short 
time or not at all. 

Teachers who offer a few tricks as 
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a “cure-all” for vocal ills. They 
should be shunned as one shuns any 
other quack, 

“Correspondence” teachers. Teach- 
ing requires personal contact, close 
observation, and constant reiteration. 


Remember that: 


A beautiful, natural voice is of no 
more value to its possessor than is a 
beautiful violin or piano. Mastery 
of voice is as difficult as mastery of 
the instruments. 

Thorough musical foundation, 
language proficiency, and general 
cultural background are indispen- 
sable. 

Intelligence, diligence, vigorous 
health, and financial resources are 
necessary for the student. 

Every singer should be prepared 
to study for at least four years. This 
does not exclude the possibility of 
earning money with your voice dur- 
ing this period. 

An operatic career is one of enor- 
mous difficulty—one in which few 
achieve success. 

All the above recommendations 
are intended to assist rather than to 
discourage. 





REASONS FOR 
STUDYING SINGING 


Singing fortifies health, widens cul- 
ture, refines the intelligence, en- 
riches the imagination, makes for 
happiness, and endows life with 
added zest. 

Singing brings new aspirations 
and new buoyancy into life through 
the absorbing pursuit of an ideal. 

Singing awakens living interest in 
the beauties of music and admits one 
to the rich and varied treasury of the 
literature of song. 

Singing increases poise and self- 
confidence, and develops character 
through difficulties overcome. 

Singing lends expressiveness to the 
countenance and animation to the 
mind. 

Singing gives a more pleasant, 
richer speaking voice and improved 
speech, thereby adding to the charm 
of personality. 

Singing acquaints one with the in- 
ner meaning of words and thus stim- 
ulates deeper insight into poetry and 
prose. 
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Singing promotes good body pos- 
ture and graceful carriage. 

Singing strengthens the memory 
and power of concentration. 


Singing is a means of self-expres- 
sion and emotional release. 

Singing enables one to understand 
and enjoy the art of great singers. 





DAVID BISHPAM, noted American baritone, had this to 


say about singing in English: 


ENGLISH is just as easy to sing as 
any other language—if we but know 
it and know how to pronounce it. 
The only thing bad about English 
as a song medium is bad English. 
To all American singers I say, 
sing your songs in well-chosen Eng- 
lish if singing to an English-speak- 


ing audience, and sing them so that 
everyone understands your words; 
enunciate so clearly that the audi- 
ence can tell even how every word 
is spelled. Get away from this for- 
eign-language fad and you will find 
yourself nearer the heart of your 
public. 





CODE OF ETHICS AND PRACTICE 


Made and adopted by the American Academy of Teachers 
of Singing for the individual guidance of its members 


PREAMBLE 


WE, members of The American Aca- 
demy of Teachers of Singing, citizens 
of the United States, dedicate this 
code of ethics to the advancement of 
vocal art. 

We pledge ourselves in our profes- 
sional activities to the vital principle 
underlying all enduring accomplish- 
ment: in the defense of our own 
rights never to be unmindful of the 
rights of others. 


CopE 


Article 1. Members of the Acad- 
emy, in accordance with Article 2 
of its Constitution, agree to further: 
(1) the establishment of a code which 
will improve the ethical principles 
and practice of the profession, (2) 
the spreading of knowledge and cul- 
ture, and (3) the promotion of co- 
operation and good fellowship. 

Article 2. Members of the Acad- 
emy assume the obligation to pro- 
mote the teaching of singing, not 
primarily as a commercial project, 
but as a means to culture; to main- 
tain and increase the prestige of the 
art of singing; and to conform to the 
standards of correct professional con- 
duct as instructors, advisers, and 
gentlemen. 

Article 3. The teacher of singing 
should possess both character and 
education. 
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Article 4. Any unprofessional, dis- 
honest, or corrupt conduct on the 
part of teacher or pupil should be 
reported to the Academy. 

Article 5. Any pupil who has de- 
liberately failed to pay his just in- 
debtedness shall be reported to the 
Academy, and shall not be accepted 
as a pupil by any other member un- 
til his debt is paid. 

Article 6. Any specific promise by 
the teacher that leads the student to 
false hopes of a career is a breach 
of ethics and integrity. 

Article 7. In publicity of any kind, 
a minimum of one year of continu- 
ous instruction shall warrant the 
teacher in claiming a student as a 
pupil. But fairness must be prac- 
ticed in the proper recognition of 
helpful services rendered by former 
teachers, and derogatory statements 
avoided. Furthermore, dignity and 
a scrupulous adherence to facts in 
advertising shall always be observed. 

Article 8. Teachers should treat 
their pupils with consideration and 
patience, inculcating in them respect 
for their art. 

Article 9. In voice trials, the duty 
of the teacher is to diagnose the case 
impartially. Therefore it is suggested 
that at the outset the student be re- 
quested not to disclose the name of 
any former teacher. In all instances 
an honest opinion should be given 
to the student. 
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of interest to all 


> VOCALISTS 


Seventy-two years of music service have made Carl 
Fischer, Inc. a unique source for the best there is in 
music. With a catalog containing a distinguished 
selection of vocal music, experience and facilities for 
serving the music public, Carl Fischer, Inc. continues 
to grow as an organization dedicated to the finest 
in music. Here are a few outstanding songs of interest 
to all vocalists. 






Down by the Salley Gardens. De Cevée. Medium............ 
Down to de Rivah. MacGimsey. Medium... ................ 
*Evening Song. Menges. High or Low................00000 i 
Fledermaus Fantasy (Based on excerpts from’ Die Fledermaus” 








Joh. Strauss). With Flute Obbligato. La Forge. High...,...... 
Hills of Gruzia, The. Mednikoff. High, Medium, Low....... @ .60 
Hills of Home, The. Fox. High, Med.-High, Med.-Low, Low..@ .50 
Honor! Honor! Hall Johnson. High or Low................ @ .50 
Leet Lowe. Jacobson Bish or Low... si. cs cns cvasenes @ .50 
Let It Be Forgotten. Sacco. High or Low................44. @_ .50 
EE, IOUT, HIS 55 5 6 5 Oi ne ose caws deena .50 
Marie Antoinette’s Song. Jacobson. Medium or High....... @ .50 
My Good Lord done been Here. Hall Johnson. High........  .50 
My Heart is a Silent Violin. Fox. High, Medium, Low...... @ .50 
*Psalm of Praise, A. McFeeters. Medium.................... .60 
Recuerdo. Castelnuovo-Tedesco. High. .............0000e00. .50 
"Reminiscence. Flocring. Modine... © «0.66 scceccsccivceacs .50 
Star of Love (Estrella de Amor). Albéniz-Oliver. Medium....... .50 
\ Sundown. Hageman. High or Low . «wo. eee eee @ .50 
There is a Ladye. Bury. High or Low.................0000: @ .50 
Time. Suite Olmstead Medium-High... .............000 0000s 1.00 
To My Mother. MacGimsey. High, Medium, Low......... @_ .50 
rn Ue eh: GN Di i ie 2 os eerie ie wins ceers ee .50 
*Awarded the W W Kimball Co. prize offered by the Singing Teachers Guild 
CARL FISCHER, Inc. 
) 62 Cooper Square 119 West 57th St. 
\ New York 3, N. Y. New York 19, N. Y. 
Boston @ Chicago Dallas @ Los Angeles 
1872-1944 SEVENTY-TWO YEARS OF MUSICAL PROGRESS y) 
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Values of Basic Training in Voice 





Three famous singers who are at home on the opera stage, 


in concert hall, or before the microphone present their opin- 


ions concerning the necessity for basic training. 





ASIC training really does count. 

It is the foundation on which the 
singing artist must base the whole 
structure of his art. The student 
who starts on a professional career 
spends the early years of his life in 
preparation in the field of music, 
poetry, languages, and other requi- 
sites that are necessary to produce a 
serious and well-cultured artist. In 
addition to his vocal equipment, he 
must have physical strength and men- 
tally alertness, for the road to suc- 
cess is a long and diffcult one. As a 
result of persistence, discipline, and 
patience there comes a day when 





EDWARD JOHNSON 


what he has accomplished must be 
presented to the public. Then comes 
the crucial test—the debut! No one 
who has not had such an experience 
can adequately estimate what that 
means to the young singer. 
Personally, I well remember that 
terrible ordeal! It was just before 
the last war, in Padua, the city of 
St. Anthony. The opera was “An- 
drea Chenier,” by Umberto Gior- 
dano. The role of the ill-fated poet 
of the French Revolution was as- 
signed to me, and although it had 
all the qualities of romance and 
poetry that appealed to me and al- 
though the music in its broad, me- 
(Continued on page 34) 
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HELEN JEPSON 


is IS with genuine pleasure that 
I accept the invitation to com- 
ment upon the value of basic vocal 
training to the singer, for I feel 
that the importance of a grounding 
in the fundamentals of singing can 
never be stressed much. At a 
time when the responsibility for 
training the great singers of tomor- 
row has fallen almost exclusively 
upon the American 
singing teachers and vocal coaches, 
it appears especially appropriate to 
consider some of the more important 
aspects of the problem. 

Without basic vocal training, a 
singer would be like a man trying to 
run a race without legs—no singer 
at all. But because we all have voices 
and can produce musical sounds 
with them, the true significance of 
the analogy is often overlooked by 
our young singers. It is well for them 
to remember that the greatest sing- 
ers in musical history—Lilli Leh- 
mann, Patti, Sembrich, Tetrazzini, 
Schumann-Heink, and many others 
of that rank—practiced for many 
years before they ever sang a note 
in public. Their intense preoccupa- 
tion with the fundamentals of sing- 
ing was the decisive factor in their 
ability to sing brilliantly for an as- 
tonishing number of years. 

(Continued on page 32) 


too 


shoulders of 


O ME the term “basic training” 

as applied to singing means 
something that should be broad and 
diversified, and begun at the earliest 
possible date. One cannot, of course, 
know to what form of expression a 
very young, musically talented child 
will turn—whether he will become a 
singer, a violinist, a pianist, or a per- 
former on some other instrument— 
but basic training for any branch of 
the art can well begin with the piano, 
the instrument most generally avail- 
able to the child. The first thing 
that appeals to the child is “noise.” 
Any parent can bear witness to the 





PAuL ALTHOUSE 


difficulty of keeping a child away 
from the piano, especially when his 
fingers are sticky! ‘The reiteration 
of any combination of notes his fin- 
gers fall on fills the child with de- 
light. 

I can best illustrate what I mean 
by citing my own experiences. When 
I was six years of age, and in my first 
year in school, my voice was “‘dis- 
covered” because my love of “noise,” 
shall we say, took the form of shout- 
ing at the top of my lungs during 
the singing period. This brought me 
to the attention of the supervisor of 
music, who advised my father to put 
me in a boy’s choir, where I might 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Singing vs. Crooning 


By VIRGIL THOMSON 





Mr. Thomson, eminent critic and composer, gives sage advice 
to young singers who think that a microphone and a sym- 
pathetic fellow in the control room can do everything for a 


partially trained voice. 





VERYBODY knows that singing 

is not what it was thirty and 
forty years ago. The beautiful mem- 
ories people have of Caruso and 
Melba and Muratore and Garden 
might be considered as romanticized 
if gramophone records were not there 
to prove them right. It isn’t that 
nobody sings that well any more; it 
is simply that there aren’t so many 
as there used to be who do. Only 
recently Kirsten Flagstad was among 
us, and Elisabeth Rethberg did per- 
fect work well into the 1930's. There 
is some pretty grand vocalism avail- 
able on the operatic boards today in 
Paris, the Italian cities, in Buenos 
Aires and in New York. The art of 
singing is not lost. Good examples 
of it have grown scarce, that’s all. 

Everybody knows, too, that fine 
vocal organs are not scarce, that mu- 
sical talent has not ceased to flourish, 
and that instruction in all the musi- 
cal branches is more easily available 
throughout the land than formerly. 
The mystery about the singing busi- 
ness is the fact that with all the tal- 
ent there is around and all the study- 
ing that goes on so few singers nowa- 
days ever arrive at a real mastery of 
their art. 

It is the opinion of not a few ex- 
perienced pedagogues and coaches 
that radio is responsible for our vocal 
decline. The dissemination by this 
means of symphonic and chamber 
music has certainly not lowered our 
standards of instrumental execution; 
and with equal certainty it has raised 


Note: This article is reprinted from the 
New York Herald-Tribune of January 9g, 
1944, by permission of Mr. Thomson and 
the Herald-Tribune. 


our level of musical taste and ampli- 
fied our experience of skills and rep- 
ertoires hitherto difficult of access. 
But the microphone has toned our 
singing down for the simple reason 
that its own ceiling of dynamic 
power is a low one, and singing well 
depends on being able to sing out. 

The human voice is a musical in- 
strument (a wind instrument, to be 
exact) and, like all other instru- 
ments, it requires to be played both 
loud and soft. ‘The pianoforte, the 
violin, the oboe, the flute, the trom- 
bone, the clarinet, and all the rest 
of them are mastered by constant 
practice at the extremes of their force 
ranges. Playing or singing mezzo- 
forte gets nobody anywhere, because 
progress in muscular control comes 
from working close to the limits, 
without overstepping them, of mus- 
cular strength. If one can execute a 
musical passage very softly with per- 
fect evenness and very strongly with 
the same evenness, the moderate lev- 
els of power will give no trouble. 
Formerly singers practiced this way, 
and when they sang in public they 
were always eager to show off their 
ability to sing both loud and soft. 
Opera singing was the crown of vo- 
calism because it was at the opera 
that people sang the highest and the 
lowest, the loudest and (with an es- 
pecial technique of distance projec- 
tion) the softest. Below this came, 
in descending order of technical mas- 
tery required, the oratorio, light 
opera, recital, and church. Every- 
body who sang anywhere sang both 
loud and soft every day. 

Nowadays singers are constantly 
getting engagements on the radio. 
Even when they don’t have such en- 
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gagements they dream about them, 
because they often pay so well. But 
radio singing encourages a different 
technique. I[t is of no value to sing 
loud because the microphone can’t 
take that. So the singers who work 
in radio during their formative years 
and those who practice with the radio 
in mind use their full power less and 
less. And since control in soft sing- 
ing is largely a product of control in 
loud singing, both ends of the dy- 
namic gamut tend to wither away, 
leaving only the mezzo-forte intact, 
since that is what is chiefly used. This 
is supplemented with a special form 
of soft singing that carries very well 
over a microphone but that is not a 
part of classic vocal technique. On 
the lower levels of musical repertory 
this device, which is a sort of hum- 
ming with the mouth open is called 
crooning. When employed at the 
opera, as it often is nowadays, it 
shows up as faulty placement. 

It is faulty placement because it 
only works at a low breath level. It 
cannot take much crescendo without 
getting ugly. It is a special effect and 
extremely limited in musical appli- 
cability. It is also an insidious habit 
that grows on singers before they 
know it and often ends by injuring 
the voice. The reason why so few 
singers today can sing out their high 
notes good and loud without scream- 
ing or wabbling is that the crooning 
technique has crept into all their 
lives and falsified their production a 
little bit. This shows up first at the 
extremes of range and power. There 
are various ways of singing prettily 
in the middle of one’s voice mezzo- 
forte. But there is only one way of 

(Continued on page 45) 
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More about Robert Russell Bennett’s “The Four Freedoms Symphony” on next page —> 
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AUTHORITATIVE MUSIC CRITICS 


HAVE THIS TO SAY ABOUT ROBERT RUSSELL BENNETT'S 


THE FOUR 
FREEDOMS 
SYMPHONY 


Florence Lawrence 
Los ANGELES EXAMINER 

MUSICALLY INTRIGUING 
and of definite novelty, two num- 
bers new to local hearers were 
played by the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra last night. Philharmonic 
Auditorium was well filled as 
Conductor Alfred Wallenstein 
launched his musicians into the 
new Robert Russell Bennett sym- 
phony “The Four Freedoms.” 

Modelled after the four paint- 
ings by Norman Rockwell, the 
symphonic movements are all in- 
teresting. Thematic treatment 
seems most effective in the first 
movement, and orchestration is 
always brilliant. 

a eee 
RUSSELL BENNETT 
GENERAL MOTORS HOUR 
NBC, N: ¥. 

I AM MORE THAN DEEPLY IM- 
PRESSED WITH YOUR SIGNIFI- 
CANT CONTRIBUTION TO THESE 
TIMES IN THE COMPOSITION 
OF YOUR FOUR FREEDOMS 
SYMPHONY MORE PERHAPS 
THAN ANYTHING ELSE IN ITS 
COMPLETE FIDELITY TO THE 
SPIRIT UNDERLYING THE FOUR 
FREEDOMS THEMSELVES. I 
THINK YOU HAVE MADE AN 
OUTSTANDING CONTRIBUTION 
TO AMERICAN MUSIC AT A 
TIME WHEN OUR PEOPLE AND 
THE PEOPLE OF THE WORLD 
NEED ITS GREAT INSPIRATION. 


Norman Rockwell 


Received from Norman Rock- 
well after inaugural perfor- 
mance by Dr. Frank Black. 
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Olin Downes 
New York HERALD 

TRIBUNE 

.... Russell Bennett, with his 
symphony, “The Four  Free- 
doms,” which had its first con- 
cert performance. Mr. Bennett, 
stirred by President Roosevelt’s 
proclamation of the Four Free- 
doms, impressed also by the four 
paintings of Norman Rockwell, 
illustrative of this theme, which 
appeared in 1943, composed in 
the same year, in three weeks 
time, his orchestral commentary 
on the subject. His method is 
symphonic in a full four move- 
ments; his style that of the cul- 
tivated and accomplished crafts- 
man that he is, and a musician 
who seeks the path of straight 
developments and genuine evolu- 
tion of themes and not merely 
that of superficial effect or the 
play upon a title in filling score- 
paper. He has a slow movement, 
in religious vein, which is partly 
parody, but this as background 
of emotion. He is not afraid of 
a march in the Sousa “om-job” 
style to drive home the thought 
of American optimism—Freedom 
from Fear. But this is all on the 
soundest lines, and no thought 
of the “dernier cri” or any tricks 


of composition. 
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Louis Biancolli 
New York Wor.p- 
TELEGRAM 


Featured too, last night was 
Robert Russell Bennett’s latest 
symphony, called The Four Free- 
doms, after the panel painting by 
Norman Rockwell, in turn based 
on President Roosevelt’s words 
to Congress on Jan. 6, 1941. I 
think it Bennett’s finest score yet. 

Varying mood to suit each 
freedom reviewed, the score 
translates brave words into 
American idiom, stemming in 
part from popular usage like 
syncopation and rollicking folk 
ways, but basically sound and 
symphonic in best concert tradi- 
tion, 


Ben Gross 
New York Daity NEws 


Russell Bennett’s new sym- 
phonic work, “The Four Free- 
doms,” was given its world prem- 
iere by Dr. Frank Black and the 
NBC Symphony Orchestra yes- 
terday (\WEAF-5). Based on 
the Norman Rockwell series of 
paintings, the composition was re- 
vealed as a vivid number dressed 
in a typically American idiom. 
But even better than the content 
was the brilliance of the orches- 
tration, which was no surprise, 
as Bennett is one of our foremost 
arrangers. 
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The American Academy of Teachers 
of Singing—Purposes and Principles 


By HOMER G. MOWE, Chairman 





Mr. Mowe, as Chairman of the American Academy of Teach- 
ers of Singing, gives the history of the organization, its rea- 
sons for being, its activities, and its plans for the future. 





HE American 
Teachers of Singing was found- 
ed in 1922 by a small group of rep- 
resentative and nationally known 
teachers of singing, with the purely 
altruistic purpose of doing what lay 
in their power to further the ethical 
and cultural interests of the pro- 
fession. They laid no claim to any 
special qualifications which might 
not be equally the possession of 
_ other teachers (except perhaps their 
long years of successful personal 
effort), but they believed that a small 
body of earnest men, inspired by a 
common motive, could accomplish 
much for the profession which was 
not possible to them as individuals. 
The founders of The Academy 
numbered fifteen. They were Wal- 
ter L. Bogert, William S. Brady, 
Dudley Buck, George Fergusson, 
Yeatman Griffith, George Hamlin, 
Frederick H. Haywood, Sergei Kli- 
banski, Gardner Lamson, Francis 
Rogers, Oscar Saenger, Oscar Seagle, 
George E. Shea, Percy Rector Ste- 
phens, and Herbert Witherspoon. 
During the years which followed, 
forty-four other teachers of singing 
became members, and The Academy 
has as Honorary Associates, Edward 
Johnson, John Charles Thomas, 
Lawrence Tibbett, and William 
Matheus Sullivan. Active member- 
ship in The Academy is limited to 
forty for the entire country, and it 
is a national organization. 
The purposes of The Academy, 
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as stated in its Constitution, are: to 
establish a code which will improve 
the ethical principles and practice 
of the profession; to further knowl- 
edge and culture; and to promote 
cooperation and good fellowship. 
The members have devoted the past 
twenty-one years to furthering these 
ideals with no ulterior gain to any 
member of The Academy. 

Many varied activities have been 
carried through successfully by the 
organization. The following among 
them might be mentioned. 

In 1922 The Academy organized 
and led a successful movement to 
prevent the licensing of teachers of 
singing by the municipal authorities 
of New York City. 

In 1928 it secured financial aid 
from the Carnegie Corporation and 
collaborated with Professor G. Oscar 
Russell of Ohio State University in 
his investigations into the physical 
causation of voice phenomena, en- 
listing famous singers for demonstra- 
tion. It assisted the Federal Trade 
Commission with advice and_ in- 
formation of a professional nature 
in the successful conduct of its 
case against “The Perfect Voice In- 
stitute” (Feuchtinger Method) of 
Chicago, which resulted in an order 
forbidding the respondents to con- 
tinue their false and misleading 
statements and their unfair methods 
of competition. 

By intervention in the New York 
City Zoning Law Case, The Academy 





made possible its successful appeal 
to the highest court of New York 
State, the Court of Appeals, whose 
decision affirmed the status of teach- 
ers of music as professional people, 
not tradesmen, and assured them the 
right to practice their profesison un- 
hindered by the provisions of the 
Zoning Law. This decision has been 
accepted as authoritative in several 
other states in similar cases. 

In 1933 The Academy sponsored 
a series of nation-wide broadcasts 
over the NBC network on “Singing, 
the Well-Spring of Music.” It has 
conducted Voice Forums at the an- 
nual conventions of the Music 
Teachers National Association since 
1932 and has assisted at the Voice 
Clinics of the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conferences and at many of 
the Sectional Conferences. 

As an important part of its edu- 
cational work, The Academy has 
prepared, published, and distributed 
free of charge twenty-four papers on 
subjects of value to teachers and 
students. These range in subject 
matter from a “Code of Ethics and 
Practice,” “Qualifications for Teach- 
ers,” and “The English of the 
Singer” to a series of eight “Song 
Lists.” These latter, judging from 
the continuing demand (from 20,000 
to 50,000 copies of each list have 


(Continued on page 46) 
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Band Music for Unity 


ANTHEMS OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


The ONLY Authentic Versions Published for Band 
Compiled and Arranged by Capt. Thomas F. Darcy, Jr., Leader, U. S. Army Band 


e CONTENTS e 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA SOVIET RUSSIA (U.S.S.R.) GUATAMALA POLAND 
GREAT BRITAIN CHINA HAITI YUGOSLAVIA 
UNITED KINGDOM OF: BELGIUM HONDURAS MEXICO 
AUSTRALIA COSTA RICA LUXEMBURG 
CANADA CUBA ETHIOPIA — 
INDIA CZECHO-SLOVAKIA NETHERLANDS 
NEW ZEALAND DOMINICAN REPUBLIC NICARAGUA BRAZIL 
NORTHERN IRELAND EL SALVADOR NORWAY BOLIVIA 
SOUTH AFRICA GREECE PANAMA IRAN 


e INSTRUMENTATION e¢ 


Db PICCOLO 3rd Bb CLARINET lst Bb CORNET (Conductor) BARITONE T.C, 

C FLUTE BASSOON 2nd Bb CORNET (Trumpet) EUPHONIUM B.C. 
OBOE lst Eb ALTO SAXOPHONE 3rd Bb CORNET (Trumpet) lst & 2nd Eb HORNS 
Eb CLARINET 2nd ALTO SAX or Eb ALTO CLARINET lst TROMBONE 3rd & 4th Eb HORNS 
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Bb TENOR SAXOPHONE 
Eb BARITONE SAXOPHONE 
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BASSES 
3rd TROMBONE DRUMS 


INSTRUMENTAL BOOKS PER PART...... 
FULL BAND, INDIVIDUAL ANTHEMS. 
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Full = Sym. e IRVING BERLIN FAVORITES « 

BYE BYE BLUES—Arr. by Dave Bennett............. $1.50 $2.50 
SO LONG SOLDIER—Major Ed. Chenette.......... .75 Full Sym. 
FOUR HERALDS (Trumpet Qtt)—Erik Leidzen.. 2.50 3.50 MARIE $2.00 $3.00 
SNOW WHITE OVERTURE—Erik Leidzen....... 2.50 3.50 A PRETTY GIRL IS LIKE A MELODV............... 1.50 2.50 
THE TRUMPETERS (Trumpet Qtt)—Erik Leidzen 1.50 2.50 IRVING BERLIN WALTZ MEDLEY.wcuenu 200 2.75 
THE ROOKIE AND HIS ARMY MULE— BLUE SKIES 1.50 2.50 

Arthur Pryor 1.00 1.50 SAY IT WITH MUSIC 1.50 2.50 
os — ype ae ALEXANDER’S RAGTIME BAND................... 1.50 2.50 
HEROIC OVERTURE—Otis Taylotionccccomom 4.00 5.75 ALEXANDER’S RAG TIME BAND (Quick Step) .75 
ONCE UPON A TIME—Erik Leidzen.... cu. 4.00 5.75 EASTER PARADE 75 1.25 
AMERICA CALLING—Capt. Meredith Willson 2.00 3.00 IT’S A LOVELY DAY TOMORROW... cscs 75 1.25 
VICTORY CORPS MARCH—Harold E. Harris .75 1.25 WHITE CHRISTMAS 2.00 3.00 
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DEVELOPING INSTRUMENTAL MUSICIANSHIP 


By IRVING CHEYETTE, Ed.D., and EDWIN M. SALZMAN, M.A. 
FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF BETTER BANDS AND ORCHESTRAS IN AMERICA 
WHAT THEY SAY:— 


It is the best book of its kind that I have ever had the opportunity to examine. I am planning to 

use it in our young ensemble groups at the Monroe High School and also in the Band Methods 

course for instrumental supervisors at the Eastman School of Music next year. I certainly congratu- 

late Dr. Cheyette and Mr. Salzman for producing a work for which there has been a longfelt want. 
SHERMAN A. CLUTE 


Associate Director of Music, Rochester, New Ycrk 


EXAMINE THIS TEXT FOR YOUR BAND OR ORCHESTRA 
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Program Making for 
the American Scene 





Some of the finer points of good pro- 
gram building are frankly discussed by 
Mr. Moore—points which deserve seri- 
ous consideration by composers, pub- 
lishers, and performers. 








ECENTLY I was asked to serve 

as commentator for an unusual 
song recital. The singer was a young 
Russian-American soprano who has 
gained an enviable reputation as in- 
terpreter of the lied. The program 
was planned to establish a relation- 
ship between audience and performer 
which would be less formal than that 
ordinarily prevailing in the concert 
hall; in fact we hoped to suggest the 
relaxed and comfortable mood of 
the studio or music rooni when 
friends drop in to hear some music. 
The first part of the program con- 
sisted of a group of Russian songs, 
each announced and briefly described 
by the lady herself. The audience was 
then given a list of about thirty songs 
which she had brought along and was 
invited to make its own selections. 
We put a great pile of music on the 
piano and then let nature take its 
course. 

In preparing the list we had ex- 
pected that an audience so liberated 
from artistic supervision would want 
to hear such songs as “The Last Rose 
of Summer” and “Annie Laurie,” 
and we even included several popu- 
lar songs, “Begin the Beguine,” 
“Johnny Doughboy,” and ““The Man 
I Love,” to the mild dismay of the 
artist who was, however, a good sport 
and willing to see the experiment 
through. After the audience had 
been given time to study the list, I 
read it through asking for a showing 
of hands to indicate favorites. This 
procedure was, I fear, a shade more 
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academic than social but with a thou- 
sand people present, nomination by 
individual selection seemed a little 
impractical. The results were un- 
expected. Brushing by the home fa- 
vorites and the popular songs, the 
audience selected only well-known 
lieder, Beethoven's “Ich Liebe Dich,” 
Schubert’s “Erlk6nig,” Grieg’s “Ein 
Schwan,” and Strauss’ “Morgen.” It 
was only by asking a soldier for his 
individual vote that we managed to 
get a request for ““The Man I Love,” 
and his first choice was an aria from 
Debussy’s “L’Enfant Prodigue,” the 
music of which turned out to have 
been left home by mistake. 

Now it is possible that this was a 
special audience attracted by the 
singer’s reputation as a lieder singer, 
but I doubt it. I have seen this au- 
dience before; it buys season tickets 
to lectures and concerts and has what 
one would characterize as normal 
tastes. It looked just the same as it 
had always looked in the past. I 
think it had a very good time on this 
particular occasion, and it apparently 
enjoyed the informal atmosphere 
and the songs. 

It is perhaps perilous to draw con- 
clusions from a single evening like 
this. I should not be tempted to do 
so if they did not happen to coincide 
with some notions about program- 
making in general which I have had 
for a long time.. I believe that audi- 


By DOUGLAS MOORE 


Chairman, Department of Music, 


Columbia University 


ences who patronize song recitals are 
fairly familiar with the standard song 
literature and are very fond of it. 
Singing teachers in this country who 
start their pupils off singing the best 
of this literature and doing it well 
deserve much credit for developing 
a standard of taste which has gov- 
erned the American recital field. At 
every concert of this sort one may 
count upon a group from the old 
masters and selections from the songs 
of Germany, France, and Russia 
which have genuine musical interest. 
But, curiously enough, when the in- 
evitable American group arrives, 
good taste and good sense are more 
often than not thrown to the winds. 
The singer or his adviser either does 
not care or does not know what con- 
stitutes a good contemporary song, 
and the choice usually falls upon 
the stale, the trite, and the saccha- 
rine. As a result, the audience is 
justified in its suspicion that the 
American composer is a cheerless 
fellow who must be tolerated because 
he is a compatriot even though he is 
a handicap to musical enjoyment. 
Now I respectfully submit to the 
profession that this is not necessarily 
the case. There is a growing body 
of native song literature that is not 
trashy, commonplace, nauseatingly 
cute, or idiotically fervid. Possibly it 
is hard to find examples because pub- 
lishers continue to issue and distrib- 
ute gratis the article which is read- 
ily marketable. But why should the 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Wills Music Presents 


THE BEST IN MODERN MUSIC FOR 
* x * Band, Orehestra And Strings x x x 


Gust Released’ SALUTE TO THE ALLIES 


Overture for BAND by PHILIP J. LANG 


A brilliant and dramatic rhapsody built on songs dear to China, Canada, 
Great Britain, America and Russia. Stirring and timely. 


Full Band .. . $3.50 Symphonic Band . . . $5.00 


& 
SHOSTAKOVICH AND PROKOFIEFF COMPOSITIONS 


Arranged for BAND by PHILIP J. LANG 





DANSE from ‘‘THE GOLDEN AGE" 
By DMITRI SHOSTAKOVICH 
Full Band . . . $3.50 Symphonic Band . . . $5.00 


POLKA from ‘‘THE GOLDEN AGE" 
By DMITRI SHOSTAKOVICH 
Full Band . . . $2.50 Symphonic Band . . . $3.50 


GAVOTTE from “CLASSICAL SYMPHONY" 
By SERGE PROKOFIEFF 





Full Band .. . $3.50 Symphonic Band . . . $5.00 
) 
OTHER OUTSTANDING BAND COMPOSITIONS 
St. Full Symph. 

PRELUDE TO SPRING, by Richard Koebner - $2.50 $3.50 
DANCE OF THE AMAZONS, by Anatole Liadow 

(Arr. by Leonard B. Smith) $4.00 5.50 7.00 
CIMARRON, by Roy Harris . 3.00 4.50 6.50 
CARAVAN OVERTURE, by Duke Ellington and Juan 

Tizol (Arr. for Band by David Bennett) 3.50 5.00 
CARIBBEAN DANCE, by Angel Del Busto 2.50 3.50 
EL RELICARIO, by Jose Padilla (Arr. by Philip J. Lang) 3.50 5.00 
AMERICAN PATROL, by F. W. Meacham (Arr. by 

Paul Yoder) 2.50 4.00 
ONWARD CHRISTIAN SOLDIERS—Fantasie composed 

and arranged by Paul Yoder 3.50 5.00 
THERE'S SOMETHING ABOUT A SOLDIER, by Noel 

Gay (Arr. for Band by Paul Yoder) 3.50 5.00 
STAR DUST. by Hoagy Carmichael (Arr. by Paul Yoder) 3.50 5.00 
LA SORELLA, by L. Gallini (Arr. by Philip J. Lang)... 3.50 5.00 
DIZZY FINGERS, by Zez Confrey (Arr. by Paul Yoder) 3.50 5.00 
FOUR MARCHES, by Edwin Franko Go'dman 

THE FOUR ALLIES ” 1.00 

THE FOUR FREEDOMS 1.00 

LET THE BUGLES SOUND 1.00 

HAIL BROOKLYN ne 1.00 

& 





MAX URBAN’S TRANSCRIPTIONS 


For String Orchestra or Quartet 


MINUET IN G (Beethoven) 

REVERIE (Debussy) 

GOPAK from ''The Fair at Sorochinsk'’ (Moussorgsky) 

CRADLE SONG (Schubert) 

TAMBOURIN (Rameau) 

FOR ELISE (Beethoven) 

MELODY IN F (Rubinstein) 

ORIENTALE (Cui) 

GAVOTA (Martini) 

ADAGIO from 4th Sonata for Violin and Piano (Handel) 
Complete with Score... Ea. $1.00 


(Arranged for Two Violins, Viola, Cello, Bass and Piano) 


FLAPPERETTE 


By JESSE GREER 


Just Released! 
Arr. for BAND by PAUL YODER 


Ai last! One of the outstanding piano novelties, now available in distinguished 
arrangement for Band. A rippling, exciting number, excellent for use as encore 
material. The arrangement is unusual in that it features a special Xylophone 
or Marimba part, which makes it possible to treat this instrument as a solo 
instrument, or as part of the regular Band. 

Full Band . . . $3.50 Symphonic Band . . . $5.00 


MORTON GOULD PRESENTS HIS 
TRIBUTE TO THE UNITED NATIONS 


AVAILABLE FOR BAND AND ORCHESTRA 
(Band Arrangements Transcribed from the Composer's 


Original Score by PHILIP J. LANG) 


AMERICAN SALUTE 
Full Orchestra or Full Band , so shcdsicdnibeecin 





Concert Orchestra or Symphonic Band avabsasiaiebabeadl nigel $5.00 
RED CAVALRY MARCH 

Full Orchestra or Full Band .... neces PRR 

Concert Orchestra or Symphonic Band em <scsinintimcanan 


NEW CHINA MARCH 
Full Orchestra or Full Band 


Concert Orchestra or Symphonic Band 
* 
COMPOSITIONS BY MORTON GOULD 


AVAILABLE FOR BAND 








St. Full Symph. 
AMERICAN YOUTH MARCH (Arr. by Philip J. Lang) $2.50 $4.00 
COLONIAL PORTRAIT (Arr. by Paul Yoder) 2.50 4.00 
PAVANNE (Arr. by Paul Yoder) 3 2.50 4.00 
GUARACHA (Arr. by David Bennett) 2.50 4.00 
CONTINENTAL SERENADE (Arr. by David Bennett)... 2.50 4.00 
DESERTED BALLROOM (Arr. by David Bennett)... 2.50 4.00 
TROPICAL (Arr. by David Bennett) : 2.50 3.50 
PRIMA DONNA (Arr. by David Bennett) ........ ates. 2.50 3.50 
CHILD PRODIGY (Arr. by Philip J. Lang) $2.75 4.00 6.00 


e 
UNUSUAL COMPOSITIONS FOR ORCHESTRA 


Sm. Orch. Full Concert 
EVENING PIECE, by Roy Harris os sonvense GOO $3.50 $4.25 
4 MINUTES—20 SECONDS, by Roy Harris (Flute Solo 
with String Quartet) 
AMERICAN PATROL, by F. W. Meachem (are. 'e 





Henry Sopkin).... . 2.50 3.50 5.00 
SOPHISTICATED LADY, by Duke Ellington (are. by 
Henry Sopkin)........ 2.50 4.00 
STAR DUST, by Hoagy Carmichael (Arr. by Henry 
Sopkin) . A stu eateries 3.50 5.00 
@ 





MORTON GOULD’S SETTINGS FOR STRING CHOIRS 


STAR DUST SOPHISTICATED LADY 

Complete with Score . . . $1.00 Score .. . 50c 
SWING LOW. SWEET CHARIOT 
SOMETIMES | FEEL LIKE A MOTHERLESS CHILD 
NOBODY KNOWS THE TROUBLE I'VE SEEN 

STORMY WEATHER GO DOWN. MOSES 

Complete with Score . . . $1.50 Score ... 75¢ 
(Arranged for Violins A-B-C, 2 Violas, 2 Cellos, Bass, Harp, and Celeste.) 


« « & & & MILES MUSIC * x * & & 


NC ORP ORAT E D 1619 Broadway, New York 


JACK MILLS, Pres. 











Essential Requirements in Auditions 





Three competent authorities present their views on a singer’s 
requirements for and attitude toward auditions, particularly 
in the fields of radio, concert, and church music. 








By SAMUEL CHOTZINOFF 


Manager, NBC) Music Divison 


TT HE first requisite towards a suc- 
cessful vocal audition for broad- 
casting is the possession of genuine 
musical talent. Even the most ex- 
tensive study of radio technique can- 
not compensate for talent that just 
isn't there. While it would certainly 
do no harm for the microphone can- 
didate to have an advance knowledge 
of studio procedure, it is even more 
important that he be prepared to 
follow all instructions and sugges- 
tions of the network staff. 

It’s a good plan for the singers 
to bring their own music to the au- 
dition, and especial care should be 
taken in the selection of their sam- 
pler kit. It’s never safe to try laryn- 
geal gymnastics that are not in the 
singer’s customary off-mike routine. 

Singers are permitted to bring 
their own accompanist to auditions 
only when the pianists are members 
of the musicians’ union. If the vo- 
calist cannot provide an accompan- 
ist with this requirement, NBC will 
furnish an accompanist gratis. 

Of course, every microphone can- 
didate should steel himself against 
mike-fright. It’s surprising that some 
vocalists determined to make their 
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living through public appearances 
should be fazed by a microphone. 

In effect, keep everything simple. 
Just be yourself. Concentrate on the 
musical task at hand and don’t be 
concerned with the audition com- 
mittee’s reaction. You'll hear about 
that soon enough! 





By ANNA C. MOLYNEAUX 
Manager, National Music League, Inc.. and 


Naumburg Music Foundation 


T IS essential that a musician 

who is preparing for an audition 
know the purpose behind the audi- 
tion and just what the auditors wish 
to hear. This does not mean merely 
avoiding such an obvious error as 
singing musical comedy selections 
before a committee who is interested 
in choosing a church musician, but 
more specifically it means adapting 
one’s selections to the subtle tastes of 
each jury. In one instance known to 
the writer, a singer presented a beau- 
tiful group of Debussy songs to a 
music committee whose tastes started 
with Bach and ended with Brahms. 
Naturally the artist was not engaged 
for that concert series. This could 
have been avoided if the applicant 
had ascertained from the committee 
just what they wished to hear. Com- 
mittees are anxious not to waste 
their own time or that of the appli- 
cant, and they are only too willing 
to give exact information of this 
kind. While it is to be deplored 
that the tastes of such committees 
are not more catholic, the applicant 
should realize that he is trying out 
for a job and not proving a point 
to a committee. 

When the requirements of an au- 
dition committee are fully under- 
stood, the contestant should go to 
his teacher for advice and sugges- 
tions. Many times singers put on 
their programs compositions that 


(Continued on page 33) 





By SETH BINGHAM 


Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church and 


Department of Music, Columbia University 


“SHE experienced choir directo 
usually needs but a few mo 
ments of listening and questioning 
in order to appraise a singer. What 
is the particular type of voice, its 
range, quality, power, control? How 
is the singer’s posture, breath-sup- 
port, diction, sight-reading and inter- 
pretation, musical taste? What pre 
vious (if any) church experience? 
What vocal training, repertoire? 
Can he play the piano or other in 
strument? Has he studied harmony, 
counterpoint? Nervousness or colds 
may make a difference; a second trial 
is sometimes advisable. Personal 
bearing and appearance cannot be 
overlooked. Press notices mean very 
little. 

Below are a few kindly words to 
young singers—and to some not so 
young. 

If possible choose a teacher who 
is a reliable musician. Before at- 
tempting any real singing, at least a 
year’s work with a competent teacher 
is necessary to “form” the voice, that 
is, learn how to use it. Is the aspir- 
ing -vocalist ready and willing to 
undertake this? 


(Continued on page 48) 
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A TREASURY OF THE WORLD’S GREAT SONGS 


. fe ) for radio artists 
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Worth twice its cost as a 


source and reference book alone! 


75c 
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Come Again Sweet Love. ...Dowland 
Now Is the Month of Maying: . Morley 
Passing By E. Purcell 
My Lovely Celia 
Blow, Blow, Thou Winter Wind. . Arne 
Bid Me to Live 
The Silver Swan 
When to Her Lute 
A Pastoral 
Come Unto These Yellow Sands 
H. Purcell 
I’ve Been Roaming 
Beneath a Weeping Willow’s Shade 
Hopkinson 
Love Has Eyes 
Blow High, Blow Low 
Ah, Love of Mine........ 
Sunrise on the Ganges 
If Thou Love Me 
It Was a Dream 
If Thou Art Near........ J.S. Bach 


.Giordani 
Scarlatti 
Pergolesi 


She Never Told Her Love ....Haydn 
Glory of God in Nature. . .Beethoven 
Alone in the Fields Brahms 
It Must Be Wonderful . . Liszt 
Dedication........ .. Franz 
My Native Land 

The Lotus Flower 

Omnipotence 

On ‘Wings of Song 

Still as the Night 

Days of Spring 


Rubinstein 
. Grieg 
Cradle-Song of the Poor Moussorgsky 
Slumber Song Gretchaninoff 
At the Ball Tschaikovsky 
Nightingale and the Rose 
a 
Monotone. Picea . Cornelius 
Good Bye, Summer 
Sing, Smile, Slumber 
The Slave 
Last Night 
The Joy of Love 
Elegy 
After a Dream 


L’Heure Bxquise.......5...0..- 

Florian’s Song 

Open Thy Lattice 

The Lost Chord 

Songs My Mother Taught Me. Dvorak 
MacDowell 

Tomorrow 

Peaceful Evening 











Voice Classes in High Schools 


By ALFRED SPOUSE 





Mr. Spouse, Director of Music in the public schools of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., and President of the Eastern Music Educators Con- 
ference, outlines a brief history of the voice class movement. 





OR nearly a quarter of a century 

voice training classes have been 
an accepted practice in our second- 
ary public schools. Those of us who 
pioneered in this field can glance 
back with satisfaction to those earlier 
days when the profession was luke- 
warm, if not actively belligerent, to 
the new idea. This satisfaction 
comes from having backed the right 
horse. It was a gamble in a way. 
Those of us who became active pro- 
ponents of high school vocal classes 
reasoned as follows: 

(a) Practically everyone likes to 
sing, and without instruction sings 
badly. Individual lessons for each 
student are impossible; would group 
instruction be possible from an ad- 
ministrative standpoint, and if so 
would it be practical from an edu- 
cational standpoint? 

(b) Where would the teachers 
come from? 

(c) What about a method of teach- 
ing groups rather than individuals? 

(d) Would young voices be harmed 
rather than helped? 

(e) Why the demand for voice les- 
sons at the precarious age level com- 
mon to secondary schools? 

The answers to these questions 
seemed to us in those days to be sub- 
stantially as follows: 

(a) Group instruction was the ac- 
cepted technique in all book sub- 
jects. Experiments in the field of 
piano and orchestral instruments had 
already been successful. ©Adminis- 
tratively there should be no trouble 
either in scheduling classes or in 
allowing credits for passing work. 
From the purely educational stand- 
point it appeared desirable to teach 
correct voice production rather than 
to ignore the challenge. 

(6) Even twenty-five years ago most 
vocal teachers in high schools were 
themselves singers and had studied 
voice with the best available teach- 
ers in their localities. Where this 
was not the case, it was perfectly feas- 
ible to call in private teachers from 
outside the school system for these 
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special classes. They could be 
financed either by the schools or by 
the students themselves. 

(c) A teaching technique had to 
be evolved in which the entire class 
performed in concert, otherwise the 
class idea would have been defeated 
by the necessity of dividing the teach- 
ing period into small amounts of 
time, each devoted to one individual 
while the others merely observed. 
This had been foreseen by several 
authoritative teachers, foremost of 
whom were two early members of the 
American Academy of Teachers of 
Singing, D. A. Clippinger of Chicago 
and Frederick Haywood of New York 
City. Both these distinguished teach- 
ers, each in his own way, had through 
experimentation arrived at a plan 
of group instruction. These they 
arranged in textbook form and both 
were published for the benefit of the 
teaching profession. 

(d) It seemed fallacious to assume 
that young voices would be damaged 
by instruction in fundamen- 
tals, even if the level of instruction 
proved less than adequate. Certainly 
there was no doubt that damage was 
being done where students were at- 
tempting to sing without any guid- 
ance in tonal technique. It would 
follow naturally that, if high school 
vocal instructors realized that voice 
classes were looming up on the hori- 
zon, they themselves would hasten to 
the best available teachers of voice 
in order to equip themselves to teach 
the subject. 

(ec) The growth of choral singing 
in the secondary schools emphasized 
the need tor basic vocal instruction. 
‘The advance from easy choral litera- 
ture to the more difficult’ was per- 
fectly normal, but, without knowl- 
edge of proper breathing, breath 
support, and good diction, young 
throats were unequal to the chal- 
lenge. Young people who could sing 
“Sweet and Low” or “Abide With 
Me” sweetly and casily without un- 
derstanding correct tone production 
found a different situation when they 


voice 





tried to do the “Hallelujah Chorus.” 
It was a fact that the really fine mu- 
sic young people yearned to sing and 
were equal to intellectually was be- 


It seemed rea- 
sonable to suppose that lessons in ef- 
ficient use of the voice were clearly 
needed if choral music was to have 
any future in our high schools. 

In 1930, The American Academy, 
under the chairmanship of George 
Fergusson, aware of the movement 
toward voice invited the 
writer and Dr. Walter Butterfield of 
Providence, Rhode Island, both pub- 
lic school musicians, to describe the 
class procedure and answer questions 
from the members of the Academy. 
Appreciating the forward-looking at- 
titude of the Academy, we were de- 
lighted to accept, and the meeting 
which ensued was unforgettable. 

The members listened with keen 
interest to the description of how 
voice training classes were conducted 
in Providence and Rochester. The 
one large question was the obvious 
Since each individual student 
has his own private vocal habits, 
how can a teacher expect to aid a 
whole class of individuals by a regi- 
mented, assembly-line type of in- 


yond them vocally. 


classes, 


one: 


struction? ‘The answer to this one 
was that individual faults could and 


(Continued on 


page 34) 
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LEADING THE MUSIC PARADE 


With Distinctive and Timely Compositions for Every Need 
Guat. Published ! 


THREE NEW VOLUMES OF THE DISTINGUISHED 
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waaay SUS VOLUME 8 VOLUME 9 VOLUME 10 
RUSSIAN-BOHEMIAN WORKS 
a ROSSINI OVERTURES OPERA OVERTURES 
Pe aad ce oo naey Seite) William Tell Mignon 
Caucasian Sketches (Suite) Barber of Seville Merry Wives 
SMETANA Italian in Algiers Hansel & Gretel 
The Mauldau (Symphonic Gazza Ladra Russlan & Ludmilla 
Poem Tancredi Bartered Bride 


From Bohemia's Fields and 
Forests (Symphonic Poem) 
Price $1.25 Net 


Handsomely 
bound and printed... 
sheet music size 


Fledermaus (The Bat) 
Price $1.00 Net 


Semiramide 


Price $1.00 Net 





Recently did - 


C9 eq 


The EVOLUTION 
of PIANO MUSIC 
By CURT SACHS 


An exhaustive and authorita- 
tive compilation of piano 
music from its earliest incep- 
tion through the 17th Cen- 
tury . . . Arranged chron- 
ologically, with compositions 
from many countries and 
many eras... An invaluable collection 
— historical and practical. 


Price $1.00 Net 








POLKA - LAND 


A Folio of Favorite 
Old and New Polkas 
From Many Lands 


a 


») 





“dl 


An unusual and timely col- 
lection of 17 great Polkas 
. . « Lyrics mostly by FRED 
MEADOWS. .. . Music mostly by MART 
FRYBERG ... Arranged for Voice and 
Piano, Piano Solo, Concertina, Accordion 
and Guitar. 


Price 50c Net 


RECUERDO 
LATINO-AMERICANO 
{Memories of Latin-America)] 


A novel and altogether dif- 
ferent album of Latin-Amer- 
ican folk songs . . . with 
original Spanish text and 
English adaptations .. . Pro- 
fusely illustrated and com- 
plete with valuable historical 
notes... Twenty folk songs for voice and 
piano ... Compiled and arranged by 
IRMA LABASTILLE. 


Price $1.00 Net 











POINCIANA 


(Song of the Tree) 
Arranged for Band 


Band 


By 
Harry O. Henneman 


Full Band with Conductor's Score $1.00 


Symphonic Band with Conductor's 


Score 1.50 
Conductor's Score 25 
Extra Parts 10 


REVERIE 


An Outstanding 
New Work 
For CHORUS 






Chorus ~~ 


Mixed Voices 
(S.A.T.B.) 


Words and Music by 
FREDERIC F. SWIFT 


Price 20c 


WESTERN 
RHAPSODY 


Based on Western 
Cowboy Foik Songs 
By 
George Kleinsinger 
Composer of "| Hear America Singing” 


Orchestra 


Small Orchestra $2.50 
Full Orchestra 3.50 
Grand Orchestra 4.50 
Conductor's Score 3.00 


Piano Part 
Extra Parts 
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Year After Year — For Half A Century 


The House of Marks continues to present the finest in Music .. . educational, classic, 


end modern music, serving every requirement of student, teacher and music lover. 


EDWARD B. MARKS MUSIC CORPORATION 


RCA BLDG. - 


RADIO CITY + NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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There's More to Singing Than the Voice 


By GEORGE FERGUSSON 





From the rich background of his experience as artist and 


teacher, George Fergusson speaks with authority on the larger 


requirements for a successful career in singing. 





Y experience of many years de- 
1 voted to the teaching of sing- 
ing has but confirmed the truism 
that the voice is only one of the 
qualifications essential to the success 
of a singer. The other qualifications 
are the imponderables of personality 
and appreciation. ‘These qualifica- 
tions are the inherent potentialities 
in each individual, and only to the 
extent that they exist can they be 
brought out and developed under 
the careful guidance of the teacher. 

A beautiful voice is nature’s gift. 
Through it she has expressed her 
“intention,” to quote a word from 
Goethe on art. “She is not going to 
cultivate it—that is not her business. 
Nor does she exercise any special in- 
terest as to where she places this 
voice. Like the seed which falls from 
the tree, it is often planted in unfer- 
tile ground.” 

Since voice is only a part of that 
which goes to make an artist, we must 
look for those other qualities and 
seek to develop them simultaneously 
with the cultivation of the voice 
itself. 

That illusive quality which we 
call “personality” is, like the voice, 
a gift. Fortunate indeed is the indi- 
vidual endowed with both. 

The other qualities, those which I 
have included in the term “appreci- 
ation,” can be developed. In such 
development the teacher assumes a 
great responsibility. He must seek 
to cultivate in the pupil an appreci- 
ation of the finest and best in music. 
By studying from the beginning only 
the “best,” one acquires a criterion 
by which to measure and judge the 
work of the material which one is 
called upon to make use of. This 
applies equally to the development 
of the voice. 

The late dean of New York’s mu- 
sic critics, W. J. Henderson, once 
wrote in an article which I have just 
re-read with much pleasure, that, 
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“The ultimate end of all technique 
is beautiful tone.” This establishes 
in itself a criterion which, reduced 
to the simplest definition, means 
“culture.” The responsibility of the 
teacher does not begin and end with 
the cultivation of the voice and the 
attendant development of the other 
potentialities. The influence which 
a teacher exercises through his own 
personality is much greater than is 
generally realized even by the teacher 
himself, and the pupil will reflect 
that influence of integrity and char- 
acter if he meets or finds those quali- 
ties in his teacher. 

I am not going to say that the 
art of singing is at a lower standard 
today than at any previous period— 
a statement that has been made by 
each succeeding generation since 
singing was raised to its place with 
the other arts—but I do say that the 
general absence of culture is one of 
the deplorable features in the sing- 
ing world of today. To such short- 
comings as a lack of culture in beauty 
of tone; a lack of the first elements 
of good singing; a lack of the clean 
attack, the sustained legato, and good 
musical phrasing is added the use of 
the sickly sentimental texts of the 
so-called popular “hits.” 


The blame for this state of affairs 
is due to a large extent to the radio 
or to the sponsors of those singers or 
crooners who make their living by 
singing over the radio. This medium 
has opened the door for a deluge of 
mediocrity which cannot fail to have 
an adverse influence on the art of 
singing in general and to a large ex- 
tent on the teaching of singing. 

Why spend time and money in 
studying to acquire the techniques of 
an artist when without doing so one 
can earn easy money, dependent only 
upon securing a sponsor and getting 
“on the air’? To earn money by 
singing is a perfectly legitimate ex- 
pectation, but it must not be the 
sole object dangled before the eyes of 
the student. 

Snce the highest attainment in art 
is pleasing and satisfying oneself, it 
is obvious that the quality of per- 
formance is dependent upon the 
standard of culture attained by the 
performer. Raise that standard and 
the performance rises with it in musi- 
cal importance and intelligent inter- 
pretation. 

To aid in the development of ap- 
preciation the young singer should 
study the best in song literature, the 
so-called classics, the works of the 
great song writers in the original or 
in good translations. This will not, 
as is often feared, detract from the 
ability to sing the popular song. It 
will, on the contrary, serve to raise 
that type of song to a higher level of 
intelligent rendition. The classic 
song literature contains popular and 
also humorous songs. Of the latter, 
Hugo Wolf has several excellent ex- 
amples. 

The idea that there is a wide gulf 
between the so-called classical song 
and the modern popular type is a 
mistake. As musical and intelligent 
rendition of the one as of the other 
is what is desirable. 


(Continued on page 35) 
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BVC presents 


THE MOST UNUSUAL MUSICAL COMPOSITION IN YEARS 


Holiday a Strings 
DAW it D ROSE 


x W Sv Sk 9) ay GR ow mw Sk OG Se ae oe * 


A COMPLETE LISTING OF DAVID ROSE ORIGINALS 


arranged for 


4 HOLIDAY FOR STRINGS » OUR WALTZ + DANCE OF THE SPANISH ONION - 

tano A NOUS (TO US) » ANCIENT ARABIAN CAKE WALK + DA EASTA TIME * FOUR 
TWENTY A.M. * THE SOPRANO'S NIGHTMARE + NURSERY WITHOUT RHYME - 
CALIFORNIA MELODIES + VALSE DE NUIT 


Vrokn: (With Piano Accompaniment) HOLIDAY FOR STRINGS + OUR WALTZ 


O | HOLIDAY FOR STRING » OUR WALTZ » MY DREAM BOOK OF MEMORIES - 

PC estra: DESERTED CITY » DA EASTA TIME » FOUR TWENTY A.M. * BIG BEN + SEREN- 
ADE TO A DREAM : NURSERY WITHOUT RHYME - ANCIENT ARABIAN 
CAKE WALK +» DANCE OF THE SPANISH ONION + A NOUS (TO US) + SAX- 
OPHONE CITY 


Ss ' é, f L HOLIDAY FOR STRINGS - OUR WALTZ + VALSE DE NUIT + AS 
tring nsemote: KREUTZER SPINS 


; MY DREAM BOOK OF MEMORIES - WINGED 
Sheet Whasic: (Lyric and Music) victory » OUR WALTZ + A NOUS (TO US) 


HOLIDAY FOR STRINGS 


ae | + WINGED VICTORY | (Four Hands) HOLIDAY FOR STRINGS 


, oo ¢ HOLIDAY FOR STRINGS » OUR WALTZ - DANCE OF THE SPANISH ONION 


0), Ans HOLIDAY FOR STRINGS - OUR WALTZ <r WINGED VICTORY 
F (S.S.A.-S.A.T.B.-T.T.B.B.) 








BREGMAN, VOCCO and CONN, INC., 1619 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
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Contemporary Trends 
in Song Composition 


By LEON CARSON 





Mr. Carson, a noted voice teacher who is a constant and 


thoughtful student of modern song literature, says some things 


to which the contemporary composer may well listen. 





F IT is true, and we believe it to 

be so, that real song reflects the 
economic, social, artistic, and_his- 
torical conditions of the era in which 
it is created, then naturally we must 
be prepared for changes in its intent, 
form, and fabric as the years roll on. 
This current span of ours is but a 
repetition of constantly changing 
cycles in musical history. The an- 
nals of a relatively young nation’s 
advance and expansion from the date 
of the white man’s first contact with 
the American Indian up to and in- 
cluding our own time of haste, con- 
fusion, and the search for something 
new, exhibit marked evidence of re- 
cordings through song of all these 
happenings. In this article we shall 
consider only the serious song. 

Today the contemporary Ameri- 
can creative art song is being dis- 
cussed by critics, singers, composers, 
and the layman. The resultant esti- 
mates are contradictory. It would 
seem that in evaluating it the critics 
are often influenced by personal 
tastes or overawed by the strangeness 
of the new attempts. Singers com- 
plain of difficult, unvocal styles and 
insist that much of this material is 
not as favorable for the singing voice 
as for the diseuse type of artist. The 
composers, of course, fight fiercely in 
justification of their handiwork. The 
layman, generally speaking, is puz- 
zled and apathetic. 

The word “modern” suffers much 
abuse in that its use as a classifica- 
tion is so often generalized that it 
produces uncertainty whenever it is 
mentioned in connection with the 
field of serious composition. Strictly 
speaking, a “modern” song is not so 
labeled because of its date of concep- 
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tion or publication, nor solely be- 
cause it is part of that something 
called contemporary, but because it 
comes from the pen of one who styl- 
istically breaks off from the so-called 
traditional. Some of this modern 
song material could well be termed 
“new” or “ultra” music because of its 
radically unique and_ unfamiliar 
pioneering qualities which meet with 
a wave of timid acceptance on the 
part of publishers, program makers, 
and singers, supplemented by a re- 
luctant receptivity on the part of a 
diffident audience-public. But did 
not the same reactions greet the in- 
novations created by Gluck, Bach, 
Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann and 
Wagner? 

It is no easy task to type the song 
composers and their work of the 
past two and a half decades, for 
many of them fall into overlapping 
categories. For instance, Israel Cit- 
kowitz, while adhering to the new 
atmosphere of tonal counterpoint 
and modal progression in his song 
“Strings in the Earth and Air,” offers 
an appealing vocal line and some 
emotional warmth. This is a true 
song, not an orchestral fragment. An- 
other song by the same composer, 
“Gentle Lady,” displays the voice 
used contrapuntally against a thin 
accompaniment, but the vocal line is 
maintained and the delicate color of 
a James Joyce poem is beautifully 
expressed. Again, Charles E. Ives, 
sometimes romantic and almost sen- 
timental in his choice of text and its 
treatment, is more often purely in- 
strumental and intellectual. 

Grateful appreciation is due those 
who have retained some sense of the 
romantic and conservative, coupled 





with a more or less balanced musical 
expression through a new idiom— 
such composers as Griffes, Kramer, 
Hageman, Crist, Carpenter, and Bar- 
ber as well as others of the new 
school. It is through this medium 
that something of a stabilizing influ- 
ence has been maintained during the 
transition from the lush days of the 
late nineteenth century to the uncer- 
tain future of song. For many com- 
posers this period has been one of 
fantastically hectic experimentation. 
So many of this latter class, highly 
technical musicians—fundamentally 
instrumentalists — have seemingly 
tried to outdo one another with dis- 
cordant chordal formations and ex- 
treme augmentation of interval rela- 
tionships, departing form any pre- 
viously established idea of melodic 
vocal line. We find unusual types of 
vertical harmonization which are ex- 
cruciatingly dissonant, vocally atonal, 
and rhythmically jarring. Song is 
apparently treated by these compos- 
ers as a contrapuntal exercise or har- 
monic calisthenics and, above all, 
more frequently than not from an 
orchestral point of view. It is indeed 
unreasonable to call a composition 
dominated by the composer’s urge 
for technical contrivancy a real song, 
especially when the solo line is more 
susceptible to execution by a me- 
chanical instrument such as violin, 
cello, flute, or clarinet than to an 
honest vocal production emanating 
from the human _instrument—the 
voice. One is forced to admit that 
the extremist type of composer can- 
not have a true concept of vocal line 
or be familiar with the possibilities 
and limitations of the vocal appa- 
(Continued on page 37) 
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“BY OUR SONGS WE SHALL\K 














“Music of the New World” 


presented by 
NBC Inter-American University of the Air 


* 






‘Folkways in Music” — programs planned to demonstrate the relation- 





hi dina Oe 


ship of music to the lives of the peoples of the Western Hemisphere, 






the songs they are known by—is now continuing in Course II of this 






important series. 





Presented by the National Broadcasting Company in 19 weekly half- 


hour broadcasts on Thursday evenings (11:30-12:00 E.W.T.) through 







to June 29th, these programs feature a wide variety of folk songs, 









COURTESY OF NEW YORK DRESS INSTITUTE 


national dances and symphonic music based on folk material. 





Music lovers find great enjoyment in these weekly presentations of 











the historical and authentic music of the Americas—gain new appre- 


ciation of its influence and meaning. 

These programs are a part of NBC’s policy of devoting a large portion 
I 99 of its broadcasting facilities to cultural and educational features on a 
Fi: K | \ Q i} variety of subjects, each presented under the direction of recognized 
authorities. 


“Music of the New World” is but one example of the many public 
service programs of the National Broadcasting Company and the inde- 
pendent radio stations associated with the NBC network. Literature, 
science, the arts, history, religion, public and international affairs receive 


America’s No. 1 Network similar attention. 


Stay tuned to the 


National Broadcasting Company 


It’s a National Habit 





= 





A Service of Radio 
Corporation of America 
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Free! 





Reference copies of titles listed 
below—just a few of the choruses 
listed in the BMI cataleg—are yours 
for the asking! Once you’ve exam- 
ined these copies, you'll know why 
nationally-famous educators declare 
BMI arrangements are a “must” in 
the musical library. 


BMI’s EARL HALL will be at the Music 
Educators’ National Conference in St. Louis 
from March 2nd through the 7th. Be sure 
to see him! 


To obtain your FREE reference copies, 
simply check the list below, and tell him 
what you want. There’s no obligation, of 
course. 


Those not attending the conference may 
obtain their FREE copies by addressing a re- 
quest to Earl Hall, Broapcast Music, INC., 
580 Fifth Avenue, New York, 19, N. Y. 


CHECK THESE TITLES CAREFULLY. THEY’RE GOOD, 


S.A.T.B. 


Sweet Spirit, Comfort Me! (12c) Bratton-Herrick 


Bless the Lord, O My Soul si 09}......4. Gessler 
Songs of Praise Gessler 
God, the All Powerful (20) wee Lwoff/Walton 
Sweet Jesus, Guide My Feet sii the style 
ne ne OTD ee Meeker 
Brave New World Lecce 9Chramm 
Lord, Now Lettest Thou Thy Servant (I2¢)... padgiokiiel King 
Hail Gladdening Light.. ...Kastalsky /Ray 
*O God Beneath Thy Guiding Hand (20) Tallis/Loftin 


Come Now, 'Neath Jesus’ Cross (1 2c) 
Cantate Domino (Sing Unto the Lord) 
Latin Tout CORY) 5.2 sieinicccnscnsissseeese -Hassler/Terry 
In the Valley Below (20c) (English 
Folk Tune, ‘Sweet Nightingale’’)....Arr. by Manney 
Fearin' of the Judgment Day ee Choir 


Moeller /Holst 


in the style of a Spiritual)... .. Swift 
The Lilac Tree (Perspicacity).. Gartlen /reine 
Re Pvameeee Gna isi scssiccsssvsease cncsonnvetnter Schramm 
Praise Jehovah (20c)... Mozart/Binder 
O Saviour of the World... ccccecceeeeeeeeeees Goss/Ray 
God Save the People Genet-Elliott 


*The American Song (20c) 


Hymn of the Soviet 
Union (10c) 


*Band and Orch. parts available 


Martin-Smith 





...Alexandrov-Untermeyer | 


NEW CHORUSES. 


S.A. 
The Lilac Tree (Perspicacity)...........0cccceeees Gartlan 
I TRI I stnccisctinrcrcccrtnvuxernnieennnerae Schramm 
Ue PN TI asian scccs cevenedacncocsevtvceoons Schramm 
PE TR racicscesisp isissvivcsalnsdenbewtendieds Schramm 


Mon Petit Mari (Little Husband) Based on Folk 
Song (French and English Text)....Arr. by Hernried 


S.S.A. 
Music When Soft Voices Die.................. Shelly/Taylor 
ec ccccssnsatanssednasencedreobal Schramm 
© Saviour Of Tre Werkdl. ...........0<0.-.-ceccsesoseessne Goss/Ray 
| Wait Alone Beside the Sea (SSAA)... .Simpson-Gessler 
In the Boat... .Grier-Coulter/Loftin 


In the Valley Below. (20c) (English 


Folk Tune, "Sweet Nightingale"’)....Arr. by Manney 
The Lilac Tree (Perspicacity)...........ccccceeee Gartlan 
EN ET TOK SE Ne Le NCeT MOMENT Walton 
T.T.B.B 
Hymn of the Soviet 
Union (10c) .......... Alexandrov-Untermeyer 


Elegy (A Satire) (25c) Schimmerling-Guiterman 

The Mountain Girl (Boys' Chorus) 

The Mountain Girl (Boys’ Chorus) (Kentucky's 
"Sourwood Mountain") 0.0.0.0... Arr. by Manney 


The Lilac Tree (Perspicacity)........0.0..0..ccccccceee. Gartlan 
Hallelu (Judgment Day is Comin’) 
(A Patriotic Novelty)... .csscs.cccissssscssees: Winkopp 


15¢ each unless otherwise specified. Your dealer can also supply them. 


Broadcast Music, Inc. 580 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y 
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Singing in English 


By FLORENCE EASTON 





Mme. Easton, famous in opera and con- 
certs has long been a strong advocate of 
singing in English. The accompanying 
picture shows her as she appeared when 
singing the role of Isolde in English. 





OR years our musicians and 

critics have debated the question 
of opera and songs in English versus 
the original language in which they 
were written. No other country that 
I know of has developed so delicate 
a musical conscience with respect to 
this issue. It is a rare occurrence 
indeed for someone to have the 
temerity to tamper with the original 
version of any of our great classic 
repertory. 

I, too, feel strongly that the orig- 
inal language cannot be improved 
upon. But times have changed and 
it is becoming an onerous, if not im- 
possible, task for the young singer 
to spend painstaking years in the 
study of foreign languages in order 
to be able to devote himself to a 
musical career. Our young talents 
cannot travel to Italy, Germany, or 
France to get their experience as they 
did formerly, and we know how dif- 
ficult it is for an artist really to learn 
a language unless he is living where 
that language is used all the time. 
Nor is the solution of the artist 
i outhing words without understand- 
ing a syllable an acceptable one. It 
tends to bad acting and insecure 
singing. 

Other countries, of course, are 
troubled by no such misgivings. I 
remember an opera performance in 
Berlin years ago. Caruso was sing- 
ing. A gentleman turned to me and 





Note: This article is reprinted from the 
New York Times of November 21, 1943, by 
permission of Mme. Easton and the Times. 
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said with irritation, ‘““He is marvel- 
ous. But if he would only sing it in 
German.” And the opera was “Car- 
men”! 


Of course, there are difficulties, es- 
pecially for opera in English: suit- 
able translations, proper training of 
available singers in English diction 
and the necessary funds for such ac- 
tivity. The field is limited because 
our entire operatic life in this coun- 
try is limited. 

These handicaps, however, are ap- 
preciably less in the field of song. In 
this case, what is needed are good 
translations and good diction. For 
my forthcoming recital I took months 
to translate the Lieder into English. 
To do this I translated not literally 
but freely and without rhyme. The 
important part is that I have made 
not one single change in the music. 
The same cadence of poetry and 
rhythm appears; every accent and 
every breath mark are the same as in 
the original. Thus, any accompan- 
ist, with no knowledge of the Eng- 
lish language, could accompany me 
and would not have to change a beat 
anywhere. And any audience 
throughout these United States will 
be able to understand and appreci- 
ate the simple, lovely stories these 
songs have to tell. I contend that if 
opera translations were made in the 
same way the great foreign conduc- 


tors would not be so dead against 
opera in English, and audiences 
would have a far better time. 

It is also helpful to remember that 
not all the German, Italian, and 
French librettos and songs are poetic 
works of art. In fact, they are often 
very matter-of-fact and in everyday 
language. For example, in_ the 
“Frauenliebe and Leben” of Schu- 
mann there is one particular phrase 
that says: “Ich habs’ gesagt und ich 
nehm’s nicht zurueck,” which means, 
quite literally, “I said it and don’t 
take it back.” I am inclined to think 
that a German would accept that 
phrase without a word whereas an 
English-speaking person might think 
it very bald English to put into a 
beautiful song. 
many places in Brahms, Schubert, 
and Schumann songs, to say nothing 
of operas, where the language is sim- 
ple, straight to the point, and yet 
tells a story without being highbrow. 

Once we have accepted this idea of 
doing the songs in English, think 
what a great burden will have been 
lifted from our American singers, 
many of whom have great gifts for 
music but no gifts for language. 
Without in any way changing the 
music, they would find that terrific 
obstacles had been overcome. More- 
over, they could devote considerably 
more attention to other repertory. 


I could point out 
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TWO NEW BAND ARRANGEMENTS BY PAUL YODER 





THE FAMOUS U. S. ARMY SONG HIT 


“THE CAISSONS GO ROLLING ALONG” 


ALSO 


THE U. S. NAVY MARCH HIT 


“HERE COMES THE NAVY” 


LIST PRICE—SYMPHONIC BAND 1.25 
CONDUCTOR PARTS .20 


STANDARD BAND .75 


OTHER EXTRA PARTS .10 








POPULAR AND STANDARD BAND ARRANGEMENTS 


BY THE RIVER OF THE ROSES 


FOX TROT 


PENNSLYVANIA POLKA 


POLKA—FOX TROT 


BEER BARREL POLKA 
POLKA—FOX TROT 


RED SAILS IN THE SUNSET 
FOX TROT 


THE WHITE CLIFFS OF DOVER 
FOX TROT 


SOMEBODY ELSE IS TAKING MY PLACE 
MARCH 


THE LAST ROUND-UP 
FOX TROT 


EMPTY SADDLES 
FOX TROT 


SOUTH OF THE BORDER 


FOX TROT 


INDIANA (Back Home Again In Indiana) 
FOX TROT 


THE ONE ROSE (That's Left In My Heart) 
WALIZ 


WAGON WHEELS 


FOX TROT 


HE WEARS A PAIR OF SILVER WINGS 


MARCH 


12th STREET RAG 
FOX TROT 


MY MELANCHOLY BABY 
FOX TROT 


LET ME CALL YOU SWEETHEART 
WALTZ 


THE PRINCETON CANNON SONG 


MARCH 


THE OFFICIAL WEST POINT MARCH 
MARCH 


ON, BRAVE OLD ARMY TEAM 
MARCH 


CASEY JONES 
FOX TROT 


THE OLD THIRTEENTH 


MARCH 


THE OLD SPINNING WHEEL 


FOX TROT 


BEAUTIFUL OHIO 
WALTZ 


CONCERTO FOR TWO 
FOX TROT 


SIERRA SUE 
FOX TROT 


ON THE SUNNY SIDE OF THE STREET 


FOX TROT 


LIST PRICE 75c EACH 








Published 


“s SHAPIRO, BERNSTEIN & CO. Inc. 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS 


R. K. O. (Radio City Music Hall) Building 


1270 Sixth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
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MENC and MTNA 1944 Programs 


The Music Educators National Con- 
ference has announced the following 
tentative program features of its bi- 
ennial meeting to be held in St. 
Louis, March 2 to 8: 


THURSDAY, MARCH 2 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC MUSIC EDUCA- 
TORS ASSOCIATION. Morning and af- 
ternoon. 

CURRICULUM COMMITTEES. Morn- 
ing, afternoon, and evening. Certain 
of these meetings will be open to 
auditors. 

MENC BOARD OF DIRECTORS, Morn- 
ing, afternoon, and evening. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 3 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC MUSIC EDUCA- 
TORS ASSOCIATION. Morning. 

CURRICULUM COMMITTEES. 
ing and late afternoon. 

GENERAL SESSION (afternoon). Rob- 
ert Shaw of the Collegiate Chorale 
and Waring’s Pennsylvanians in a 
conducting demonstration with the 
audience as chorus. Other speakers 
to be announced. 

“ALL IN A DAY’S WoRK.” St. Louis 
Public Schools presentation. Eve- 
ning. 

LOBBY SING. Late evening. 


Morn- 


SATURDAY, MARCH 4 


CURRICULUM COMMITTEES. — Early 
forenoon. 

COMMUNICATION ARTS. General ses- 
sion. 

MISSOURI MUSIC EDUCATORS ASSOCIA- 
TION. Luncheon. 

ILLINOIS MUSIC EDUCATORS ASSOCIA- 
TION. Luncheon. 

FOLK MUSIC OF THE UNITED STATES. 
General session. 

ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
CONCERT under the direction of 
Vladimir Golschmann. Evening. 

BACH CHORAL CLINIC AND DEMON- 
STRATION under the direction of 
Henry S. Drinker and John Finley 
Williamson of the Westminster 
Choir School. Evening. 

LOBBY SING. Late evening. 


SUNDAY, MARCH 5 


CONFERENCE BREAKFAST. Morning. 
CHURCH SERVICES. Morning. 
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NATIONAL CATHOLIC MUSIC EDUCA- 
TORS ASSOCIATION, Open meeting with 
a combined chorus of members of 
NCMEA and MENC. Afternoon. 

BACH CHORAL CLINIC. Late after- 
noon. 

INTERNATIONAL CULTURAL RELA- 
TIONS THROUGH Music. General ses- 
sion. Evening. 

NATIONAL UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGE 
BAND DIRECTORS. Evening. 

LOBBY SING. Late evening. 


MONDAY, MARCH 6 


CONTEMPORARY MUSIC OF THE 
UNITED STATES. General session fea- 
turing Virgil Thomson and other 
contemporary American composers. 

BUSINESS MEETING AND ELECTION OF 
OFFICERS. Morning. 

COLLEGE AND OTHER GROUP LUNCH- 
EONS. Noon. 

ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
CHILDREN’S CONCERT. Afternoon. 

CURRICULUM COMMITTEES. Contin- 
ued sessions in late afternoon. 

PHI MU ALPHA SINFONIA LUNCHEON. 
Noon. 

ST. LOUIS-AREA MUSIC RALLY. Eve- 
ning. 

LOBBY SING. Late evening. 


TUESDAY, MARCH 7 

RADIO TECHNIQUES. 
sion. Morning. 

WIDENING HORIZONS IN TEACHER 
EDUCATION. General session. After- 
noon. 

NATIONAL SCHOOL BAND, ORCHES- 
TRA, AND VOCAL ASSOCIATIONS DINNER. 
Evening. 

MUSIC IN THE ARMED FORCES. Spe- 
cial feature. Evening. 

FINAL LOBBY SING. Late evening. 


General ses- 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 8 


NATIONAL SCHOOL BAND, ORCHES- 
TRA, AND VOCAL ASSOCIATION BOARD 
OF CONTROL. All day. 

MENC BOARD OF DIRECTORS. All 
day. 





HEADQUARTERS 
MENC, St. Louis 
New Jefferson Hotel 


MTNA, Cincinnati 
Netherland Plaza Hotel 











The Music Teachers National As- 
sociation will meet in Cincinnati, 
March 22 to 24 and also on March 
25, In conjunction with the National 
Association of Schools of Music. The 
following tentative program features 
have been announced: 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 22 


REGISTRATION, EXECUTIVE COMMIT- 
'EE MEETING, AND OPENING OF EX- 
HIBITS. Late afternon. 

CONCERT BY SINFONIETTA DIRECTED 
BY THEODORE HAHN. Evening. 

RECEPTION SPONSORED BY OHIO MU- 
SIC TEACHERS ASSOCIATION AND LOCAL 
cLuss. Late evening. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 23 


OPENING GENERAL SESSION. Music 
in War. Morning. 

SECTION MEETINGS. College and 
University Music, Folk Music, and 
Music Library Association. Late 
morning. 

FRATERNITY AND SORORITY LUNCH- 
EONS. Noon. 

SECTION MEETINGS. Council of State 
and Local Presidents, Functional 
Music, Musicology, Psychology of 
Music, Church and Choral Music. 
Afternoon. 

BANQUET. Howard Hanson, toast- 
master; Eugene Goossens, speaker. 
Evening. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 24 


SECTION MEETINGS. Piano, Voice, 
Violin, Public School Music. Morn- 
ing. 

GENERAL SESSION. Music in Peace. 
Late morning. 

LUNCHEON. National Federation 
of Music Clubs. 

BUSINESS MEETING AND ELECTION. 
Afternoon. 

SECTION MEETINGS. Pan-American 
Music, Chamber Music, Continua- 
tion of discussions from previous 
meetings. Late afternon. 

BALLET THEATRE. Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Evening. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 25 


MEETINGS IN CONJUNCTION WITH 
rHE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
SCHOOLS OF MUSIC. 
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Now... Avatlable For 


CHORAL MUSIC 


Arranged for 


Male Voices (T.T.B.B.) * Female Voices (S.S.A.A.) * Mixed (S.A.T.B.) 


BABY'S BIRTHDAY PARTY 


Ann Ronell 





BEYOND THE BLUE HORIZON 





BLUE HAWAII 


Whiting-Harling-Robin 
Robin-Rainger 





BLUE ORCHIDS 





CIRIBIRIBIN (THEY'RE SO IN LOVE) 


Hoagy Carmichael 
James-Lawrence 





FAITHFUL FOREVER 





FUNNY OLD HILLS 


Robin-Rainger 
Robin-Rainger 





HAVE I STAYED AWAY TOO LONG 


Frank Loesser 





HILLS OF OLD WYOMING 


Robin-Rainger 





ISN'T IT ROMANTIC. 


R ogers-Hart 





IT’S A HAP-HAP-HAPPY DAY 


Neiburg-Timberg-Sharples 





JINGLE JANGLE JINGLE. 


Loesser-Lillie 





JUBILEE 


Carmichael-Adams 





JUNE IN JANUARY. 


Robin-Rainger 
























































LITTLE WHITE GARDENIA Sam Coslow 
LONESOME ROAD Austin-Shilkret 
LOVE IN BLOOM. Robin-Rainger 
LOVER Rogers-Hart 
MARCH OF THE GRENADIERS Shertzinger-Grey 
MOONLIGHT AND SHADOWS Robin-Hollander 
MOON LOVE David-Davis-Kostelanetz 
MY KIND OF COUNTRY Loesser-McHugh 
MY IDEAL .Robin-Whiting-Chase 
MY SILENT LOVE Heyman-S 

ONE HOUR WITH YOU Whiting-Robin 
ONLY A ROSE. Frim]-Hooker 
ON THE ISLE OF MAY David-Kostelanetz 
PLEASE Robin-Rainger 
PRAISE THE LORD AND PASS THE AMMUNITION... rank Loesser 
RENDEZVOUS WITH A DREAM. Robin-Rainger 
SAY IT (OVER AND OVER AGAIN) Loesser-McHugh 
SILVER ON THE SAGE Robin-Ranger 





SING YOU SINNERS 


Coslow-Harling 





SMALL FRY 


Carmichael-Loesser 





SOMEDAY 


Frim]-Hooker 





SONG OF THE VAGABONDS. 


Frim]-Hooker 





TEXAS RANGER SONG 


Coslow-Behn 





THANKS 





THANKS FOR THE MEMORY... 


Johnston-Coslow 
Robin-Rainger 





TWILIGHT ON THE TRAIL 


Alter-Mitchell 





TWO SLEEPY PEOPLE. 


Carmichael-Loesser 





VAGABOND KING WALTZ (HUGUETTE WALTZ) 





WE WILL ALWAYS BE SWEETHEARTS 


Frim]-Hooker 
Straus-Robin 





WE'RE ALL TOGETHER NOW 





WHEN WE'RE ALONE (PENTHOUSE SERENADE) 


Robin-Rainger 
Jason-Bintin 





WHISPERS IN THE DARK 


Robin-Hollander 





WITH THE WIND AND THE RAIN IN YOUR HAIR 





Choral Music, 15¢ Each 





FAMOUS MUSIC CORP. 


canoe. Lawrence-Edwards 


x PARAMOUNT MUSIC CORP. 


1619 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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(Continued from page 15) 


publishers be expected to create an- 
other demand when there is a ser- 
viceable one already at hand? It is 
not as if the singing teachers and 
singers have bad taste either; their 
devotion to the time-honored master- 
pieces disputes this charge. It simply 
does not seem to occur to many of 
them that good American songs are 
available, and their lethargic attitude 
creates a vacuum into which a multi- 
tude of songs unenthusiastically writ- 
ten, automatically published, and 
apathetically purchased rush, or per- 
haps more accurately, totter. The 
situation does not suggest bad taste, 
rather no taste at all or perhaps com- 
plete lack of interest. 


Finding American Songs 


To find good American songs the 
singer is compelled to search, consult 
musicians rather than publishers’ an- 
nouncements, and often hunt down 
songs which are still in manuscript. 
This requires some effort, but a num- 
ber of singers are doing it, and not 
only are new names coming to the 
fore in manuscript songs but the pub- 
lishers are showing their coopera- 
tion by making some of the songs 
available in print. One singer, for 
instance, gives an annual program in 
New York of new American songs. 
She devotes practically the entire 
year to looking them up, but her re- 
cital has come to be regarded as 
something of a musical event. 

Obviously these remarks do not 
imply that all the established Ameri- 
can songs are inferior or that all the 
unpublished ones are good. Such an 
assumption would be ridiculous. 
Many contemporary composers have 
no idea at all of how to write for the 


human voice. Epileptic rhythms, 
ugly melodic intervals, ultra chro- 
matic and irrelevant accompani- 


ments no longer make for novelty. 
We have become accustomed to this 
sort of thing and it is as distasteful 
as ever and duller than we had imag- 
ined. Singers who may acquire pain- 
fully the ability to do unmusical 
things will never be happy or com- 
fortable about them because the 
voice remains the balance whecl of 
the natural musical instinct. Nor 
does the idiom of a piece of music 
determine its freshness or originality. 
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These qualities come from the in- 
dividuality of the composer’s musical 
feeling and his sincerity and under- 
standing in reproducing the beauty 
of the lyric which he sets. 


We are likely to forget that the 
great age of the German lied was 
inspired by the richness of lyric 
poetry from Goethe to Heine which 
characterized German Romantic lit- 
erature. A song is rarely better than 
its poem. The drabness of much of 
the body of American song literature 
may possibly be explained by the in- 
ferior poetry with which it has been 
associated. Our singers may have be- 
come so accustomed to singing 
foreign languages that the words of 
a song no longer have meaning for 
them and are accepted as mere suc- 
cessions of syllables for articulation. 
But we have not only the magnificent 
treasure of English literature from 
which to choose; we have also a num- 
ber of fine lyric poems of our own. 
If a singer would read the words of 
a song aloud before accepting it and 
exercise the powers of discrimination 
supposedly developed in high-school 
English, many a song which is in- 
flicted upon the public would reach 
the wastebasket instead. 


A Whooping Conclusion? 

There is one more aspect of the 
American group on a program which 
should be mentioned. Why is it that 
these songs are expected to be dis- 
play pieces with obligatory whooping 
high notes for a conclusion? Very 
few German lieder provide this sort 
of vehicle for the singer. They can- 
not because they are conceived as an 
intimate form of expression, the ideal 
union of music and poetry. But the 
poor despised American group com- 
ing at the end of the program is ex- 
pected to provide thrills for a droop- 
ing audience. Why not, for a change, 
put the American group in some 
earlier part where it may flourish in 
a less fevered atmosphere, and use 
display operatic arias for the spec- 
tacular finale? 


The American singer, perhaps 
without realizing the seriousness of 
his responsibility, has the fate of 
American song literature in his 
hands. I venture to predict that he 
will get as good songs from the Amer- 
ican composer as he wants—provided 
he really wants them. 
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Never Begore. 


has a publisher offered at the same time four 


such stirring and significant American works 


as these Kobbind Cantatas 


BALLAD FOR AMERICANS 


A timely and significant American classic 








aun Text by John Latouche Music by Earl Robinson 


Y AMERICANS List Price 
WV Y *Cantata Edition (for baritone and mixed chorus)... 1.00 
*Vocal Edition (for baritone solo)... tonne Gee 
Book Edition (text only) 
Small Orchestra .... 
Full Orchestra sitieadii 
Conductor (piano oath ones 

*with piano accompaniment 





MARCHING ALONG 


A fantasy for mixed voices and piano duet. Arrangement and 
original music by Domenico Savino. Additional text by John 


Latouche. 
List Price 
*Cantata Edition (for baritone solo and mixed chorus) 
Small Orchestra 
Full Orchestra 
Conductor (piano part) 
Standard Band 
Symphonic Band 
Conductor (condensed score) 
*with piano duet accompaniment 





THE TWO AMERICAS 


A romantic patriotic narrative for baritone solo and mixed chorus 


Poem by Mary Carolyn Davies Music by Domenico Savino 


4 

\ List Price 

; ‘Cantata Edition (for mixed voices and piano duet) - 

: Small Orchestra . 3.00 
Full Orchestra peace ‘ 4.00 
Conductor (piano part) : ; . J 
Standard Band : . . 5.00 
Symphonic Band : . 7.50 
Conductor (condensed score) 
*with piano accompaniment 


WORLD OF TOMORROW 


A rhapsodic poem 
Text by Florence Tarr Music by Domenico Savino 


List Price 
Cantata Edition (for mixed voices, piano solo, and so- 
prano or tenor solo with orchestra guide) 
Small Orchestra 
Full Orchestra 


No performance fee will be charged for Robbins Cantatas 


performed on school, concert and radio programs 


ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION 


Educational Division New York 
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Volkweins Modern Way Method 


By L. J. Dippolito and K. E. Thompson 


The Method Supreme 


for training bands and orchestras separately or combined correctly 
in the shortest possible time. This method is now used by many 
schools and private teachers from Coast to Coast. New, original 
and simplified chart is included in each book. Student or teacher 
can learn fingering quickly. The first part of the method is in 
unison and the second part is harmonized, containing little selec- 
tions suitable for a program. Remarkable results obtained in a 
short time by using the Modern Way Method. If you are not 
acquainted with the Modern Way Method you can obtain a set on 
approval. 


INSTRUMENTATION 


BBb Bass bass clef 
Eb Bass (tuba) bass clef 


Ist Violin (solo) 
Ist Violin obligato 


2nd Violin obligato Drums 

2nd Violin accpt. Eb Clarinet 
Viola Db piccolo 
Cello Flute 
String Bass Oboe 

Solo Trumpet (cornet) C Sax 


Solo Clarinet 
2nd Clarinet 


2nd Trumpet (cornet) 
Horns in F 


Horns in Eb Eb Sax 
Trombone bass clef Bb Sax 
Baritone bass clef Bassoon 


Piano-Conductor 


Specify Parts Desired Each Part 75¢ Piano Conductor $1.00 


CONCERT BAND MUSIC 


DAY IN THE PARK OPERATIC MINGLE 
(Novelty) By Chenette (Overture) By Southwell 
Full Band $2.00 Full Band $1.50 


MY TUBA SOLO MERRY WIDOW 
By Southwell By Lehar. Arr. for Band by Panella 
Tuba Solo with Band $2.00 Full Band $1.59 Symph. $2.50 


BITS OF OLD TIME HITS 


(Novelty) No. 5 & 6 Arr. by Panella 
CONTENTS 
Jig A Frangesa 
Orpheus How Dry I Am 
Jingle Bells Funiculi-Funicula 
Anvil Chorus Tramp, Tramp, Tramp, 
Anvil Polka Oh, Susanna 


Full Band $2.00 Full Orch, $1.25 
Band and Orchestra Playable in Combination 
Order Copies Today e 


Baritone treble clef 





Solomon Levi 

Long, Long Ago 

Glory, Glory, Hallelujah 
You're In The Army Now 


Send for Complete Catalog 


VOLKWEIN BROS. Ine. "*'#s,.2em-sstems 
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The singer can no more expect to 
rush onto the opera stage and in- 
dulge her voice in the intricacies of 
opera or lieder without rigorous 
training than she can expect to play 
a good game of tennis without first 
learning the fundamentals of strok- 
ing, timing, and balance. In sing- 
ing, as in any other activity which 
must be learned, the student pro- 
ceeds slowly and painstakingly from 
a mastery of fundamentals to full 
virtuosity. 

There are no short cuts and there 
should be no omissions. I cannot 
emphasize too strongly the impor- 
tance of breath control and breath 
support. These aspects of vocal 
training, coming as they do at the 
outset, are as vital in singing as 
learning to hold the racket is in 
tennis. The early stages of vocal 
training, proper use of the breath 
and the strengthening of the throat 
muscles, are rewarded only by fur- 
ther labor. When the singer reaches 
the period of working on tone pro- 
duction, she can, as it were, almost 
hear herself singing in a not too 
distant future. But between these 
exercises and the realization of song 
lies that vast endeavor that will be 
the singer’s companion all the days 
of her career—the mastery of scales. 

It may seem a long way from the 
studio of a music teacher to the stage 
of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
but actually it is not, for wherever 
the singer sings, however high he 
rises in his profession, those same 
fundamentals which he learned from 
his earliest music instructors will be 
the most significant factor in his 
success. As he begins to deal with 
words and meanings and the prob- 
lem of interpretation intrudes itself 
upon what has previously been an 
almost purely physical process, he 
will gradually find himself applying 
the principles of his basic vocal 
training unconsciously to whatever 
musical problem he faces. Just as 
we cease to think of individual 
words when we have truly learned 
a foreign language, so the funda- 
mentals of singing become an in- 
tegral part of every singer’s being. 

Although the process can operate 
unconsciously, it is well to remember 
that in matters of volume, tone, and 
shade the singer must take into ac- 
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count differences in media. Thus the 
opera house, the concert stage, and 
the radio studio often demand im- 
portant variations in performance 
which the singer can master only by 
the same intensive practice which he 
devoted to the achievement of his 
basic vocal training. 
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they personally enjoy singing, re- 
gardless of whether there is a musi- 
cal or vocal reason for including 
them. A musician should choose 
carefully the teacher with whom he 
wishes to study, and when that 
choice has been made he should take 
advantage of the teacher’s expert 
advice. The young musician who 
does not do this is like the sick per- 
son who engages a doctor and then 
does not take the medicine pre- 
scribed because he does not like the 
taste of it. 

When actually presenting an au- 
dition it behooves the singer to re- 
member that his first song should 
be his very best because he may not 
have the chance to present a second 
number. He should also remember 
that temperament is best displayed 
through musicianly interpretation of 
the music rather than through a 
lack of control. (If an applicant 
cannot control himself, how can he 
expect to control an audience?) 

It is a comforting thought that 
every jury is eager to like each ap- 
plicant and find the best in his per- 
formance. If this could be kept up- 
permost in the mind of the per- 
former, there would be very little 
room for nervous fears. 

No applicant should try out for 
any competitive audition if he is 
not prepared to lose. There will 
always be more opportunities, and 
the more auditions taken in the 
proper spirit, the quicker a con- 
testant will, through his experience, 
gain the necessary poise and stage 
presence to win his place in the 
field. In the Naumburg auditions 
one young man came from out of 
town for six consecutive years be- 
fore he finally won the award, and 
by the time he gave his recital he 
was so thoroughly prepared as a re- 
sult of taking advantage of the con- 
structive criticisms he received that 
his debut recital was a great success. 
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has composed one of the 
really great songs of our time! 


UNITED NATIONS 
ON THE MARCH 


Lyric by HAROLD J. ROME 


en 


THE FOLLOWING ARRANGEMENTS NOW AVAILABLE: 


WAGGNGGNE scat ec Lihue eee a4 


HUGO FREY CHORAL ARRANGEMENTS 


Ue US, ee ee EE OPE ere ae 2209 

VIG RONEN Ss soo 6 neat e eee 15 

Kee PON Se tar his cio Men ae ena 15 

Fade Port S: SAL 3... oe nih escent uwes so 

Po ee a eC ee ee 5 

Four Vast T.Big. ..... raj etatecare Saar eens “to 
Standard Band (Arr. Wm. C. Schoenfeld)........... 1.00 
me BOE wg. :6:6 he oneie ntti des exieievent 1.50 
Vocal Orchestration ...........+-: igure Wiehe actrerarare aa 


Lee ; CLT inc. EDUCATIONAL DIVISION « NEW YORK 
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lodic phrases and declamatory style 
seemed to suit my voice, nevertheless 
fear was in my heart. 

As my great moment in the first 
act arrived, there arose within me 
the profound emotion which brings 
sincerity and conviction and through 
which assurance and authority are 
acquired—an emotion which, by its 
force, not only released me from 
myself, but also gave me the power 
to translate the true meaning and 


feeling of the librettist and the com- 
poser. 

What intensity and what tremend- 
ous emotional force the artist must 
use to stimulate the imagination of 
his listener and command his atten- 


tion! He must use every device, 
every resource of his experience—his 
nerves, his body, his every faculty— 
to make the character live. There 
must be no evidence of technique, 
only feeling from within expressed 
in the outpouring of his innermost 
emotions—emotions of the mind by 
which the artist is himself moved. 





for Alexandrov’s New 


x 


Republic forever, the land of the free, 
Joined in love and labor for all men to 
see; 


preme, 
As the hope of the people, their work 
and their dream. 
CHORUS 
Long may she live, our motherland; 
Long may her flag be over us! 
Flag of the Soviets, our trust and our 
pride, 
Ride through the storm victorious, 
Lead us to visions glorious— 
Flag of a people in friendship allied. 


2. 


Through terror and darkness, the sun 
shines today, 

For Lenin and Stalin have lighted the 
way. 

We crushed the invader, we hurled back 
the foe, 4 

And our armies in triumph will sing 
as they go: 


CHORUS 
Long may she live, our motherland; 


BAND --~ 
ORCHESTRA 
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HYMN of the SOVIET UNION 


LOUIS UNTERME YER 


Distinguished American Poet Writes the English Text 


Russian 


EMGuisH TEXT BY 


Long live mighty Russia, the union su- ws 


UNTERMEYER 







_Baro® 


BROADCAST MUSIC, Ine. 


CHICAGO * 


National Anthem. 


HYMN OF THE SOVIET UNION 


Music BY 


A.V. ALEXANDROV 





Maestoso 


# 
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Copyright 1964 by Broadcast MusicInc 
Public and Private performace permilied without payment of fee 


Public 


performance 


and private 
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without payment of fee. 
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Then, and then only, is he strong 
enough to conquer his audience's 
mood; then and then only there flows 
through him and his audience alike 
the mysterious something by which 
we escape into the magic world of 
the imagination where time has no 
place. 

The student should realize that 
this ideal freedom of expression can 
be achieved only when there is pres- 
ent a complete mastery of technique, 
and that such mastery is possible only 
through sound basic training. 

The most vital difference between 
an artist and an amateur is more a 
perfection of technique than a Ca- 
pacity to feel and understand. 
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should be ignored, since all were 
due to interference of one kind or 
another, and could be expected to 
vanish as constructive habits of free- 
dom and flexibility were acquired 
through proper instruction and prac- 
tice. In these exercises all could 
participate in concert; and, as cor- 
rect ways were achieved, the incor- 
rect disappeared and were forgotten. 
The Academy signified its con- 
tinuing interest and, in order to dis- 
cover at first hand just how success- 
ful high school classes actually were, 
arranged for a recital at Aeolian 
Hall, February 12, 1930. Students 
from high schools in Providence, 
Rochester, and New York City were 
invited to sing there before the 
Academy and guests. The affair was 
very successful and the youthful sing- 
ers came through in a way which 
earned the complete approval of the 
Academy, an approval which was 
formally voiced in a pronouncement 
dated December 27, i930. (One of 
the New York City pupils who sang 
at this first demonstration has gone 
on to fame and fortune. She is Miss 
Rise Stevens, now of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera.) The New York dailies 
and the musical magazines, most of 
whom had reviewers present, were 
“unanimous in their praise of the 
program, and urged a continuance 
of the activity in some form that 
would stimulate more interest in 
voice training and solo singing by 
high school students,” so states the 
official letter from the Academy. 
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The Academy at once arranged 
for yearly contests to begin in two 
units, one in Chicago, the other in 
New York City. Almost at once the 
thing became too large and un- 
wieldy for the Academy to admin- 
ister and, through the interest of 
Dr. Frances Elliot Clark, the Music 
Educators National Conference ap- 
pointed a Vocal Committee to work 
with the Academy. The Chicago 
Council of Teachers of Singing was 
called into the picture, and the re- 
sults of the joint deliberations were 
biennial competitions in solo sing- 
ing by high school students, in which 
scholarships at leading conservatories 
were awarded, the judges being se- 
lected from the Academy, the Coun- 
cil, and the MENC. 

Today, the solo-singing competi- 
tion has been absorbed by the Vocal 
Affairs Committee of the Music Edu- 
cators National Conference, and is 
now conducted all over the country 
each year as part of the Competition- 
Festivals, in which soloists in voice 
and instruments, as well as bands, 
orchestras, and choruses, are rated 
and graded by regularly appointed 
judges. The voice class is an ac- 
cepted subject in the high school 
curriculum in most cities, and 
teacher-training institutions of high 
repute include normal courses, 
usually a two-year sequence, in voice 
training methods. 

This is a brief account of the rise 
of the voice class in American high 
schools. There is much detail which 
cannot be covered within the space 
of this article, of course. The voice 
class is here, undoubtedly for keeps. 
By its agency, the field of the art 
song has been greatly expanded, and 
many hundreds of young people 
have been beguiled into the study 
of voice after graduation. Through 
its aid as a voice builder, great cho- 
ral music is now familiar to the 
rank and file of high school stu- 
dents. Two years ago the writer 
heard a high school chorus give a 
moving and eloquent performance 
of Brahms’ “German” Requiem ac- 
companied by a professional sym- 
phony orchestra. Every student in 
the choir had been trained in the 
voice-training classes. This kind of 
thing is being done from coast to 
coast, and could not have been done 
safely or well without instruction in 
the proper use of the voice. 
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Do not let the word “culture” 
which I have used be confused with 
“highbrow.” Webster's 
defines the word: “‘to cultivate or re- 
fine,” and that is equally applicable 
to speech and song. 

Give your listeners credit for a de- 
gree of culture equal to your own 
and do not feel that it is necessary to 
talk or sing “down” to them. If you 
feel grateful to them, thank them for 
listening; they will understand this 


Dictionary 


last word even if you pronounce it 
correctly. 





SPALDING TO ITALY 


The Overseas Branch of the Office 
of War Information has announced 
that Albert Spalding, American vio- 
linist, will soon report for duty as 
counselor and assistant to the civilian 
head of the Psychological Warfare 
Branch of the Allied Forces Head- 
quarters. Mr. Spalding’s principal 


duties will be in Italy. 
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“PLAYTIME at tue PIANO” 


Selections for Grades 1 and 2 


Dr. W. Otto Miessner is now 
Editor-in-Chief of McKinley Pub- 
lishers, Inc. He is also head of 
the School Music Dept., Univer- 
sity of Kansas. Author of the 
"Melody Way to Play Piano” and 
many other outstanding works. 


“Playtime at the Piano" contains 
a few original compositions — 
easy, entertaining and suitable 
for teaching by Dr. Miessner. 
Also a number of very attractive 
pieces from foreign nations and 
classics edited and arranged by 
him. 
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Partial List of Contents 
Allegretto (7th Symphony), Beethoven; Hungarian Dance, Brahms; 
Little Minuet in G, Bach; Minuet, Mozart; Prelude, Chopin; Slumber 
Song, Schubert; Soldier's March, Schumann; Theme, (Surprise Sym- 
phony) Haydn; Clock Talk; French Air; Military Band; My Piano; 
Minuet from the Opera, "Don Juan," Mozart; Broken Doll; Drum- 


mer Boy; Jolly Miller; Organ Man; Skating and eighteen others of 


equal merit. 


No. 24... Price 50 Cents 


For Sale at any music store. All leading music jobbers carry McKinley 
Publications. Write for our complete catalog. 
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SE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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The Music Program of the Armed Forces 


N THE January-February issue 

of Music PUBLISHERS JOURNAL 
there appeared a brief staff-written 
article concerning the service man’s 
music. After making what we con- 
sidered a brave start toward writing 
a larger story about music in the 
life of the personnel of the Armed 
Forces we settled down to a modest 


A Great 


The miniature orch 
that created a new e 


estra score of 
ra in modern 


By ENNIS DAVIS 


statement—for the good and simple 
reason that we found the subject 
too large and too important to do 
justice to without the advantage of 
time and perspective. It’s really a 
big story, and it cannot be written 
until its implications for the future 
have opportunity to give account of 
themselves. 


the composition 
American music. 


GRAND 
CANYON 


ROBBINS MINIATURE ORCHESTRA SCORE 
GRAND CANYON SUITE by FERDE GROFE 


as performed by 


ARTURO TOSCANINI and the NBC SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


The many important symphonic performances recently heard 
on “Grand Canyon Suite” is evidence of the high esteem 
which this composition has attained. Such assurance of its 
merit makes this miniature orchestra score a significant pub- 


NBC Network 





lication to consider in any study of the best American music. 
Foremost educators agree that the emphasis today, is on 
“live” American music. That's why no library can be complete 


without this score. 


List Price 3.50 (usual dealer's discount) 


ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION 


799 Seventh Avenue 
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But we frequently come across an 
item which shows a trend and which 
is certain to contribute its part to 
the final story. One such is a re- 
cent press release of the Bureau of 
Public Relations of the War De- 
partment. It has to do with the 
way that “soldiers in outposts learn 
to play musical instruments in ten 
minutes.” This release quotes Cap- 
tain George Howard, A. U.S., rela- 
tive to his recent service tour of 
North Atlantic bases. Captain How- 
ard says, “These men will not play 
in symphony orchestras, nor do they 
master bigger musical instruments, 
but they do learn to carry a tune on 
the easiest instruments to learn— 
harmonica, ukulele, ocarina, and the 
tonette ...’” He goes on to tell how 
musically reluctant audiences of 
G. I.’s soon provide enthusiastic mu- 
sical entertainment for themselves 
through learning to play these sim- 
ple instruments. 

Who are these G. I.’s?> Why they 
are “Elmer” and “John Q. Public,” 
the same citizens who at home would 
quickly protest that they “don’t 
know anything about music” and 
shy at the idea that they could make 
music themselves on some kind of 
an instrument. Yet there they are 
in a camp in Iceland, Attu, or New 
Zealand learning for the first time 
that music is a “friendly subject,” 
not just a maze of lines, spaces, 
sharps, and flats. Many of them are 
just now discovering that singing 
and playing are for the average citi- 
zen as well as for the highly talented 
one. They are not abashed at “sing- 
ing out” even though they do not 
sound quite like John Charles 
Thomas; they are not afraid of mak- 
ing a few mistakes while playing an 
ocarina. It’s fun and they're mak- 
ing the most of it. They will gradu- 
ally learn to sing and play better. 
They will do it in a friendly, in- 
formal way. They will do it with- 
out the self-consciousness that too 
often comes from _ over-teaching. 
They will do it not because they 
want to study music for the sake 
of studying music, but rather for 
the pleasure and satisfaction it gives 
them. 
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We believe that there is a real 
lesson here for professional musi- 
cians and music teachers. Are the 
people who are responsible for music 
in the services finding quicker and 
better ways to interest the “unmusi- 
cal” citizen in music participation? 
Perhaps. Only the other day a 
twenty-one-year-old master sergeant 
told us how in a few weeks he 
teaches Artillery troops more mathe- 
matics than they learned in their 
years at school. We may be able to 
learn much about good teaching 
from the methods used in the Armed 
Forces and also from those used to 
fit millions of unskilled workers to 
do complicated industrial jobs new 
to them. 

Our Armed Forces music program 
is in good hands. In the Army, for 
instance (and without stopping to 
designate their rankings) are How- 
ard Bronson, Harold Bachman, 
Claude Rosenberry, George Howard, 
Richard Grant, Lorraine Watters, 
Joe Skornicka—to mention only a 
few of those whom we know per- 
sonally. Competent musicians cer- 
tainly. But they are more than that; 
they are men who can get the view- 
point of the G. I.’s and find the right 
ways to make music more interesting 
and enjoyable to them. We are in- 
deed fortunate to have such men 
directing our Army music program. 
They are making music more mean- 
ingful in the lives of millions of 
American citizens of the kind who 
were all too often not important in 
the eyes of music instructors and pro- 
fessional musicians—boys (and girls) 
who were the monotones in the pri- 
mary grades; who never learned 
cross-fingerings on a clarinet; who 
never achieved membership in school 
bands, orchestras, and choirs; who 
have rarely seen the inside of a 
concert hall. For all these people 
these men are doing a great job. 
They’re helping them have a won- 
derful time with music. 
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ratus. One American compared his 
work to the building of a large 
bridge, apparently looking upon it 
as an engineering exploit and not as 
an artistic achievement. 

What actually is song? A true 
art song is a union of eloquent text 
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with fine music that is capable of in- 
spirationally and sympathetically de- 
veloping the most subtle nuances of 
the poem. Admitting this standard, 
it is understandable why many of 
our contemporary songs fail in value 
and therefore in effectiveness, and 
also why the flow of usable songs 
does not today approximate that of 
the last half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The protagonists for the new 
music claim that all the elements 
in musical composition have been 
extended beyond old stereotyped 
boundaries and imaginatively en- 
riched. The feeling of today’s lis- 


tener is that warmth and humanness 
have been discarded in the attempt 
for a new appeal. Is this new music 
emotionally stirring or is it interest- 
ing solely because of its exoticism? 

The highly talented American 
composer, straining somewhat des- 
perately for unusual and arresting 
expression, may eventually develop 
for us a new musical art form. But 
will it be song, human and pulsat- 
ing? Leaving the technical and 
mathematical aspects of today’s vocal 
literature, let us look for a moment 
at its psychological and practical ef- 

(Continued on page 39) 
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Colombian Dance 
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Venezuelan Joropo 
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Puerto Rican Danza 
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Contributors to 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS JOURNAL 


In the seven issues published since its founding in January 


1943, Music Publishers Journal has been proud to present 
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articles by the following music leaders and authorities: 
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(Continued from page 37) 
fects as viewed by the voice teacher 
through whose studio song material 
of this and all times is selected and 
prepared for public consumption by 
way of the singer. In the teacher’s 
efforts to become accustomed to 
something that might be termed a 
newer idiom he wishes to be fair, 
broad-minded, consistent, and _pro- 
gressive in his judgment; on the 
other hand, he frequently discovers 
tendencies in the contemporary song 
that are not conducive to obtaining 
the maximum out of the singer’s 
voice or interpretative ability. The 
young student singer in the studio 
does not like even the simplest of 
the modern songs which may _ be 
placed before him. He cannot seem 
to grasp the intent of the composer 
because many of these songs have 
no appeal tunefully, emotionally, or 
poetically. (The sacred songs, par- 
ticularly, appear to be over-techni- 
cized at the expense of the spiritual.) 
Also, it seems in many instances that 
the new songs serve no definite pur- 
pose in training the young voice and 
developing embryonic musical intel- 
ligence. Consequently, it is neces- 
sary for the teacher to turn back to 
the old flowing Italian airs, simple 
Lieder, and the more conservative 
new songs with a vitalized message 
enhanced by melody. For the ar- 
tist-singer, the new songs have a 
certain appeal, partly for study, 
partly because they appear daring 
and interesting on a program other- 
wise balanced by compositions of a 
more conservative nature and with a 
more human message. Most cer- 
tainly they do not, as yet, delight the 
present-day audience waiting for an 
intelligent melodic message of genu- 
ine warmth from the singer’s throat. 
In all fairness, however, it must be 
admitted that some of the blame 
rests upon indifferent teachers and 
singers who refuse to investigate and 
discover the real value of some of the 
contemporary music. They con- 
demn it without a hearing, thus re- 
tarding normal development. We 
grant that orchestrally and instru- 
mentally there is dynamic force and 
something of a strange beauty which 
grows upon the listener. Also, the 
American composer has developed a 
new tonal tapestry ranging from 
spoken declamation against orches- 
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A GOOD PHILOSOPHY FOR WAR TIME MUSIC LOVERS 


© SING YOUR SONGS 


Words and Music by 
NOBLE CAIN 


O Sing your songs! 

And sing them, strong in joyous mirth; 
Then they may lessen all the wrongs, 
Yet banish sorrow from the Earth 

And give the warring world re-birth; 
O Sing your songs! 


O Sing your songs! 

And sing them low, in accents clear; 
That all who hear may keep those songs, 
Remembering them from year to year, 
And find release from darkening fear. 

O Sing your songs! 


O Sing your songs! 

And sing them, bold with reverent might; 
For mortal song to Heaven belongs; 

Then Man may see Celestial Light 
Triumphant o’er the Powers of Night. 

O Sing your songs! 


Published for Chorus: SATB 81154—16c; SSA 83170—l5c. 


HAROLD FLAMMER, Inc.— publisher 


10 East 43rd Street * New York 17, N. Y. 
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Miessner 


Bartholomew Bray 
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SECOND BOOK—144 pages, 7!/." x 734", illustrated in color and 
black by Jules Gotlieb. 


THIRD BOOK—168 pages, 7!/." x 73/,", illustrated in color and black 
by Priscilla Pointer. 


Send for a copy of the I6-page 
illustrated prospectus of this Primary Unit 
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PITTS VOICE CLASS METHOD 


Vol. 1 

Carol Marhoff Pitts 

A systematic approach to the 
study of voice production for use 
in either the classroom or private 
studio, written by the noted au- 
thority on high school voices and 
choirs. 


Price $1.00 


PITTS VOICE CLASS METHOD 


Vol. Il 
Carol Marhoff Pitts 
A more advanced course of 
study, designed to further the 
studies in breathing, phrasing, in- 
tonation, tone, and flexibility, and 
songs valuable for 
study and suitable for program- 
ming. 


containing 


Price $1.00 


TUNE UP BOOK FOR MALE CHORUS 


Leon V. Metcalf 

A set of 41 studies, part-songs, 
and rounds for improving intona- 
tion, tonal memory, sight-singing, 
and general musicianship. 


Price 35c 


VOCAL RELAXATION FOR CHORUS 


Robert McLeod and Max T. Krone 
A series of vocalises designed to 
improve intonation, enunciation, 
tone, and extend the vocal range. 
Suitable for solo or choral work. 


Price 35c 
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tral polychordal effects to a some- 
times magnificent line of melodic 
sound, thus perhaps widening the 
scope of vocal music without cur- 
rently establishing permanent values 
in song literature, 


Textually there are difficulties. 
Our song writers complain of a 
dearth of poetic material for serious 
musical composition. Contemporary 
verse seems to be following the curi- 
ous trend of the times, but even 
within this limitation the choice of 
the composer is not always a fortu- 
nate one, especially for the singer. 
Often the selection of fine verse is 
made without any realization that a 
vocalist cannot possibly project pa- 
rentheses and -transposed — phrases 
even while giving a clearly dictioned, 
intelligent presentation. The phrases 
may sound like gibberish although 
in print the meaning is plain. Inci- 
dentally, “wordless” songs are held 
by the composers to be of value on 
account of purity of tone and the 
alleged concentration on music 
alone. As we see it, these are not 
true songs for, by such an arrange- 
ment, they become simply vocalises. 
The use of meaningless text such as 
that utilized by Virgil Thomson in 
his flighty, ultra-modern application 
ot music (“Susie Asado’’) to Ger- 
trude Stein’s nonsensical “Sweet, 
sweet, sweet, sweet, sweet tea” and 
worse to follow, often makes for a 
combination that only the most ver- 
satile artist would attempt to nego- 
tiate, and always a composer’s con- 
tribution of this sort to real Ameri- 
can song proves negligible in value 
even though the actual musical score 
is fine writing. 

Indiyidualistic, original composi- 
tion should always be welcomed and 
carefully considered, but such work 
in song must be held within the logi- 
cal bounds of sincerity of purpose 
and vocal suitability. Undoubtedly 
the average of musical creativeness in 
the American composer is high. The 
question is, how will it develop as 
applied to the needs of the singer? 
There are at present alarming hints 
of instability, of searching, rather 
than of permanence. Perhaps the 
time is too early for the latter. How- 
ever, it may be that out of all this 
there will crystalize a new art form 
which, although differing from old 
ideals, will effectively express the 
mood and thought of future men. 
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ONE COMMON GOAL 


HE other day we came across some of the Music 
TT esicstor National Conference Yearbooks of the 

late 1920's, and in thumbing through the pages dis- 
covered some articles which, although timely sixteen or 
seventeen years ago, carry a message for us today as 
thought-provoking as anything being written currently. 

It is gratifying to read the history of our Conferences, 
for in so doing we clearly see the tremendous strides that 
have been made in music education since its beginning 
in 1836. It has not reached perfection yet, but we derive 
a feeling of great satisfaction from the knowledge that 
no other country has made progress in this field com- 
parable to ours. It is evident that with the same intelligent 
guidance which we have had in music education nothing 
will change our position as leaders in the music world. 

In his article, ‘Historic Instances Wherein the Publisher 
Has Contributed to Music Culture" (page 345, MENC 
Yearbook, 1927), Charles E. Griffith states, ''Whoever 
knows and plays an instrument must have read music 
notation, and immediately we arrive at the conclusion that 
the accumulated heritage of music history would not be 
possible without the services of the publisher who preserves 
in permanent form the product of the creative genius.” 
Mr. Griffith proceeds from that point to develop his sub- 
ject so thoroughly that little doubt is left regarding the 
important contribution to music culture made by music 
publishers since the first music was printed from wood 
blocks in 1465. The purpose of Mr. Griffith's article was 
to discuss frankly some of the problems which confront 
the publisher as a co-worker with the educator... . it is 
a joint problem in many respects." He ends his article 
with this observation, ''the results of today promise more 
for the morrow, and the years of idealism, of experimenta- 
tion, of pioneer trail-blazing, of encouragement of the 
composer, of financial gain and loss, all these have com- 
bined to provide a heritage for posterity." 

Mr. Griffith's complete article is a brief history of 
music publishing in its many phases. In the same volume 
(MENC Yearbook, 1927) there is an article by Carl Engel 
—'"'Music, Whither Goest Thou?" (page 386). It was 
written while Mr. Engel was Chief of the Music Division, 
Library of Congress, Washington, D. C., and is an erudite 
but humorous presentation of the subject. 


CHANGING VIEWPOINTS 


HANGES in trends and broad viewpoints are usually 
C the result of progressive thinking. Because these 

changes are delicate and subtle they are not gen- 
erally recognized at the time they are made. When we 
review the history of music education and measure the 
past standards with those of today, the changes present a 
clear and striking contrast. One of the most interesting 
contrasts is with regard to the position allotted to the 
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music industry. Back in the 1920's there seems to have 
been controversy of considerable proportions concerning 
the status in music education of music publishers and deal- 
ers. There was a question in the minds of some educators 
regarding the propriety of accepting the so-called “com- 
mercial'’ people in educational circles. Fortunately for 
music advancement this doubt has been so thoroughly 
erased that reference to it now is purely historical. Music 
educators today welcome the friendly and _ intelligent 
counsel of music merchants, who in turn respect the knowl- 
edge and cooperation of the educators. 

Music education has come a long way and is destined 
to continue to greater fields of advancement. All of us 
can take pride in the fact that in a relatively short time 
a spirit of complete understanding and cooperation has 
developed among all who have the responsibility of edu- 
cating the youth of America. 

It is fitting at this time to call attention to a recent 
expression of the MENC policy which is an indication of 
level-headed thinking and smart leadership. An announce- 
ment of official MENC committees has just been released. 
Among the various committees there were more "industry" 
representatives than there were in all previous MENC 
committees together. That certainly is progress. 

Publishers and dealers, for their part, have striven hon- 
estly and intelligently to accept their share of responsibility 
in the joint problem of music education. Most of them 
have devoted their lives to music in its many phases in- 
cluding education. It seems, therefore, to be a logical 
conclusion that music educators should welcome not only 
their financial support but their counsel as well. The rela- 
tionship between the profession and the industry in music 
is unique because of the interrelated knowledge of the 
subject represented in both groups. The acceptance of 
members of the industry as an integral part of musical 
progress is a logical and practical step, but with the 
acceptance a challenge is presented which every pub- 
lisher and dealer will take pleasure in accepting. It can 
be met simply and effectively by unselfish effort and 
sincere cooperation at all times. 


STAGGER YOUR ORDERS 


NDER present conditions many publishers are oper- 
U ating with reduced personnel. Orders sent by 

dealers for stock replenishments at the end of the 
week arrive on Monday morning, and since Monday is 
usually a-heart-breaker for the publisher, some of the 
orders received on that day may have to be held over 
an extra day. After Mondays, orders usually can be 
handled quickly and efficiently. 

It has been suggested, therefore, that dealers send 
only special orders at the end of the week and their daily 
stock orders on Monday to Thursday. Although this may 
not be possible in some cases we know that publishers 
will appreciate the dealers’ help whenever they can follow 
this simple expedient. 
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have an outlet for all this vocal en- 
ergy, but under supervision. This 
was done. In addition, I was given 
piano lessons and private voice les- 
sons. These studies brought me un- 
der the supervision of an English 
choirmaster, a German piano teacher, 
and a French singing teacher. This 
training was continued during later 
years although my parents thought 
I should study chemistry, and put 
me to work in a laboratory. 


At Bucknell College my training 
proved its worth. Shortly after I 
entered I was selected as soloist in 
one of the churches, a help in the 
matter of tuition bills. While at 
college I saw an announcement in 
one of the Philadelphia papers that 
Oscar Hammerstein was putting to- 
gether the first all-American opera 
chorus. I sang for him, was accepted, 
moved to Philadelphia, and within a 
week secured another church posi- 
tion. Basic training still counted! 


Church singing led to oratorio en- 
gagements; oratorio brought in its 
wake concerts and recitals. These 
led to opera, for which the basic 
training I had been given in the 
Hammerstein company gave me the 
foundation to enact principal roles. 


I cite the above experiences to 
show that thorough and diversified 
basic training in the formative years 
makes one ready for the opportuni- 
ties when they come. Young singers 
tend to be more interested in im- 
mediate engagements than in prepar- 
ing for more important future ones. 
They would do well to adopt as a 
motto the paraphrase, “Take care of 
your basic training and engagements 
will take care of themselves,” which 
is just another way of saying that no 
successful career was ever based on a 
weak foundation. 


One final word—many a potenti- 
ally brilliant career has either failed 
to materialize or has been short-lived 
because the singer has not continued 
to work as he did in the days of his 
basic training. Not only must the 
diligence of those early days be per- 
sisted in, but the very elements 
thereof. Truly for the would-be 
singer it’s a case of work, work, and 
more work “from the cradle to the 
grave.” 
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as Mancini asserted, notoriously low 
and did not improve till Rossini and 
Manuel Garcia, senior, took hold 
and began to build up a school of 
singing comparable in merit with 
that of Handel’s, a hundred years 
earlier. Rossini said that he had 
known three operatic geniuses— 
Maria Garcia—Mailbran, Rubini 
(tenor), Lablache (bass). These ar- 
tists, together with a half dozen oth- 
ers of scarcely inferior talents, cre- 
ated another “golden age of song.” 
We had our own golden age when 
the Metropolitan Opera House 
echoed to the voices of Lehmann, 
Nordica, Sembrich, Eames, the de 
Reszkes, Plancon and Mauret. It is 
chance that assembles these galaxies 
of vocal stars. There is no telling 
when they will sweep across the heav- 
ens. There may be one just below 
the horizon this very year! 


While human nature and human 
voices, though infinite in variety, do 
not change substantially, several 
events occurred about the turn of the 
present century which have had a 
marked effect on our art. Until about 
1900 there was no way of recording 
the voice. The song, once sung, was 
silent forever. That Cuzzoni’s voice 
was like a “nest of nightingales”’ tells 
us only that it was a lovely sound but 
does not describe specifically the 
quality that so enraptured her hear- 
ers. 


” 


a 


“Music, when soft voices die, 
Vibrates in the memory.” 


(But, oh how vaguely and indescrib- 
ably!) The phonograph has changed 
this unsatisfactory condition. Even 
though the instrument is not perfect, 
we can obtain a good idea of Caru- 
so’s glorious tones and even of the 
noble art of the aging Lilli Leh- 
mann and Pol Plancon. Not only 
can the student of singing profit by 
listening to the recordings made by 
celebrated singers, but through rec- 
ords of his own voice he can also 
provide himself with unprecedented 
opportunities for self criticism. The 
phonograph has contributed im- 
measurably to the art of singing, and 
it also enables us to form with some 
security Our Own opinion concerning 
whether “the golden age of song is 
always yesterday.” 

Of the century’s greatest miracle, 
the radio, I, as a singer, cannot speak 
so unreservedly in praise. The radio 
has certainly brought music, both 
good and bad, into literally millions 
of homes into which it had hitherto 
never penetrated. Walter Damrosch 
estimated that his concerts for school 
children reached some six million 
hearers. Dr, Damrosch offered them 
only meritorious music, but all too 


many programs are composed of 


meretricious performances bordering 
on, sometimes actually deteriorating 
into, the abnormal and shoddy. The 
utterances of what the London Mu- 
sical Times calls “the croonuchs,” 
which have been so generously wel- 
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comed by the radio, are certainly 
not a good influence on the develop- 
ment of normal singing. 


The greatest threat of the radio to 
good singing is the man in the con- 
trol room. An artist should have full 
control of his own performance and 
not have its dynamics graded at the 
fancy of someone else, who at best 
has no right to the privilege. A fa- 
mous tenor told me of having a care- 
fully planned and executed final 
pianissimo converted in the control 
room into a dramatic fortissimo. A 
popular conductor some years ago 
proposed a plan by which the visible 
performers in opera should be mute 
pantomimists, the singers remaining 
invisible while they furnished tones 
the dynamics of which should be con- 
trolled entirely from the conductor’s 
desk. ‘There would be no more sing- 
ing actors! Fortunately, this sad 
state of things has been postponed. 

The prevalence of mechanical con- 
trol has its dangers for normal sing- 
ing. Homer reported that the voice 
of Stentor, the Greek herald, was as 
voluminous as the utterance of fifty 
men. His voice would have fitted 
proportionately into the vast spaces 
ef a modern auditorium, but there 
has been only one Stentor and the 
solo singer of today too often can be 
heard only by the help of an ampli- 
fier, a device which denatures the 
quality of the voice and: deprives it 
of the shading that is the very es- 
sence of bel canto. A solo voice, 
to be heard at its best, must be heard 
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in an auditorium of moderate size. 
Bigger is not synonymous with better, 
and the singer of yesterday sang un- 
der more favorable conditions than 
does the singer of today. 

Both phonograph and radio de- 
prive the singer of the valuable qual- 
ity of visibility. On these instruments 
he is only a sound; very little, if any- 
thing, of his personality is transmit- 
ted to his hearers. Those of us who 
recall Chaliapin remember how 
much the marvelous eloquence of 
his performances was due to his pose, 
his gestures, his facial expression. He 
conquered through the eye as well as 
through the ear. 

The world of music, like every- 
thing else, is tremendously disturbed 
by the present war. This subject is 
much too large for discussion here, 
but I do wish to say that current con- 
ditions offer a challenge to teachers 
of singing that they can and will 
accept. Up to about 1914 it was 
thought to be highly desirable, if not 
indispensable, for the young Ameri- 
can vocalist to go to Europe for in- 
struction. Unquestionably, oppor- 
tunities for an operatic debut were 
greater in Europe than they were 
here, but I doubt that the teaching 
of vocal technique was superior to 
ours. If I am right in my belief that 
the best teacher is one that speaks, 
both literally and figuratively, the 
language of his pupils, many of 
our young people who formerly 
thronged the European _ studios 
would have studied to better purpose 


Alaa Speaking of Singing — 


in their own country. There is now, 
of course, no musical Europe and 
there is not likely to be one for years 
to come, but we who love singing 
need not fear that our art, the most 
spontaneous of all the arts, will ever 
cease to be the delight of mankind. 
Even in these troublous war times 
teachers report busy studios, al- 
though naturally a larger proportion 
of the pupils are girls. There are 
plenty of able, conscientious teach- 
ers, some of whom know Europe and 
something of its traditions. The good 
work is going on and will continue 
to go on. We Americans have every 
reason to be confident that our 
golden age of song is not so much of 
yesterday as of tomorrow. 


“Now touching goal, now back- 
ward hurled, 
Toils the indomitable world.” 
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singing high or low at a maximum of 
resonance, and that is the correct 
way. All other ways sound ineffec- 
tual, just as all singing that is not 
based on the constant testing of one’s 
placement through singing every day 
high and low and really loud and 
soft (making all the transitions 
smoothly) ends by sounding timid, 
ineffectual, and amateurish. 

The present writer does not pro- 
pose that opera singers should refuse 


radio engagements, though it is a 
curious fact that many of our best 
ones do not perform much on the 
air and that most of our great radio 
vocalists are disappointing in the 
theatre. He merely wishes to point 
out that radio, in this case, is not so 
much the disseminator of an already 
existing vocal art as it is the creator 
of a new vocal manner. It is also 
the destroyer of an old one exactly 
in so far as the workers in the new 
medium think the two singing styles 
are identical. The only way singing 
can be preserved as a great art that 
exploits to the full all the range and 
power of the human voice is to give 
to radio singing a place apart in the 
vocal tradition. It is not only a 
more limited medium of expression 
than public singing is; it also tends 
to exploit a low-breath production 
that is outside the great tradition of 
singing and that must be kept out- 
side it. 

It is all right to croon to the heart’s 
content, as long as that amuses any- 
body and as long as there is. money 
in it. But any singer who mistakes 
crooning for singing and starts mix- 
ing up the two techniques does so 
at the expense of his singing style. 
The future of classical vocalism de- 
pends on the recognition by peda- 
gogues and by practitioners of the 
fact that microphone singing is an- 
other accomplishment. The two may 
not be mutually exclusive, but it is 
pretty certain they are not mutually 
contributory. 
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been distributed), have been of great 
interest to teachers and students 
throughout the country. 

One of the most important proj- 
ects undertaken was the sponsorship 
of voice classes in the public schools. 
This was started in 1930, when the 
Academy held the first of a series of 
public contests in New York City 
for solo singing by high school stu- 
dents from various cities. 

Olin Downes, in an article in the 
New York Times (February 9, 1930) 
regarding the first of these demon- 
strations, wrote: 


Performances which may affect advan- 
tageously the whole future of music in the 
United States will take place next Wednes- 
day in Aeolian Hall. These performances 
will not be given by opera stars. . . . They 
have not been advertised in advance or 
ballyhooed by press agents. . . . The event 
will have a much more direct bearing 
upon musical developments in this coun- 
try than most of those which take place in 
Carnegie Hall or the Metropolitan Opera 
House. 

The performers at this concert will be 
boys and girls from the high schools of 
Rochester, Providence and New York City 

. who have had no special instruction 
in music. They will sing for an audience 
of leading musicians and music educators 
of this vicinity. They will sing songs which 
necessitate sound vocal practice, clean and 
artistic diction and musicianly interpreta- 
tion. It should be emphasized that the 
performers have been carefully chosen from 
the ranks of those who have had no private 
or individual teaching of music. All that 
the performers know of singing they have 
been taught by public school instructors in 
groups in the classroom. It will be en- 
deavored to prove that the fundamental 
principles of good singing and the proper 
fusing of tone and text can be taught in 
our public schools, not merely in a man- 
ner to protect the student from injurious 
results of incompetent teaching, but in a 
way. to prepare him for further study of 
music as a professional or make him for 
the rest of his days the more intelligent 
and enthusiastic amateur of music. 


This first demonstration and the 
contests which followed were so suc- 
cessful that after three years the 
holding of such contests was trans- 
ferred to the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference, with an agree- 
ment to cooperate. 

In connection with The Acad- 
emy’s sponsorship of this important 
project, Mr. Downes further stated: 
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The cooperative role played by the 
American Academy of Teachers of Singing 
has been an unostentatious one, typical of 
the existence and activities of an organiza- 
tion which has worked for the service of art 
with constantly increasing effectiveness. . . . 
The Academy has been influential in pro- 
moting good relations among musicians 
and teachers and other organizations in 
different parts of the country with aims 
similar to its own. It has worked from 
the inside out, and on a basis of intelligent 
and tolerant discussion of often complex 
and debatable subjects. The same general 
principles, not of formulating many rules, 
but of eliminating all but fundamental and 
essential principles, not of attempting mu- 
sical politics, but of minding its own busi- 
ness, have governed its actions. Its intelli- 
gent and constructive activities are proving 
of value to art in America. 

With Europe torn by years of war, 
the voice teachers of America are 
faced with a duty, a heavy responsi- 
bility, and an opportunity in regard 
to the future of the vocal art. To 
solve the many problems, to take 
advantage of the opportunity, and 
to meet adequately the challenge 
thus laid down, cooperative effort is 
called for. The Academy hopes that 
the near future will see the forma- 
tion of many local groups of teach- 
ers throughout the country. The 
splendid work achieved by the pio- 
neer New York Singing Teachers 
Association and by the active, ener- 
getic Chicago Singing Teachers 
Guild shows what can be accom- 
plished by such groups. Their years 
of successful endeavor have proved 
that teachers of singing can work 
together for the good of the profes- 
sion and the art. It can be truly 
said, furthermore, that every teacher 
in these groups has benefited from 
his association with his colleagues. 
The Academy holds itself ready to 
share whatever knowledge it has 
gained from its own experience and 
to encourage heartily the formation 
everywhere of such associations of 
teachers. 

The Academy welcomes this op- 
portunity of presenting through the 
columns of Music PUBLISHERS JOUR- 
NAL material devoted to various vital 
phases of singing and voice educa- 
tion. 

To the eminent contributors who 
have collaborated in this effort and 
whose articles appear in this issue, 
The Academy expresses its sincere 
appreciation of their invaluable co- 
operation. 
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Two Books — With Frankie Carle — At His Best 
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No church singer is “too good” 
for chorus singing. Let the budding 
prima donna take a job at nothing 
per year in the best choir available. 
Stay there long enough to soak up 
invaluable vocal and musical knowl- 
edge under an expert director. 
Watch the work of any good solo- 
ists in the choir; stimulate their 
friendly interest and learn from 
them. Study piano, harmony, and 
counterpoint. 

When singing in a tryout is your 
mind preoccupied with the way your 
teacher told you to produce certain 
tones, or have you reached the point 
where you can forget that and con- 
centrate on the song’s real message? 

Most really successful church sing- 
ers do not regard their position as a 
mere stepping stone to the Metro- 
politan Opera; they put their best 
into their church job. Any singer, 
however, will benefit by studying 
opera roles. Art songs and _ folk- 
song arrangements should be a 
steady diet. It is quite feasible to 
combine concertizing, radio, or 
teaching with church work. 

Looking back over a quarter-cen- 
tury of numerous singer-auditions, 
we see gradual but unmistakable 
improvement. (True, we are still 
plagued with too many fakes and 
charlatans posing as “vocal teach- 
ers,’ and far too many half-devel- 
oped singers who consider them- 
selves ‘‘artists.”’) 

The great increase of choral sing- 
ing in schools and colleges ‘has led 
more young singers to undertake 
serious study. The activities of the 
American Academy of Teachers of 
Singing exert a strong influence for 
better teaching and its end result: 
better singers. Fine professional 
schools such as Westminster Choir 
College and Juilliard School of Mu- 
sic are turning out singers equipped 
not only with a sound vocal tech- 
nique, but with thorough musical 
training as well. Auditions are look- 
ing up! 
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